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The Fellowship be- 
tween Rich and Poor, 
when inhabiting the 
same Town, 


FFLICTIONS are 
God’s messengers,” 
says an old pro- 
verb, “and we 


great reform and relief to the poor of taking the 
handles off certain infected pumps appear to be 
the contribution paid by some parish authorities 
in abatement of the terror of the public: chloride 
of lime and other disinfectants meet a ready 
sale and a frequent use; but no organised and 
efficient means of taking the bull by the horns 
and grappling with a question of which the 
magnitude increases every year, are yet brought 
before the public. Of the hundred millions of 
gallons of water daily supplied to London for 
domestic purposes during the past month, about 
a quarter contained only ‘58 per 100,000 parts 
of organic matter, being that of the New River, 
while the remainder of the supply contained 
from 1:96 to 1:26 per 100,000, and but a small 
quantity at the lower figure. Our readers must 
be aware of what this one-and-a-half per 100,000 





parts of traceable organic matter in drinking | 
water means, and whence it comes. It is the) 





should never be 
quiet until we 
know their errand.” 
We express no 
opinion as to the | 
‘hechigy of the maxim, 
but as to its truth in re- 
ference to social life there | 
can be little doubt. Those 








are wise who learn the errand of the | 
afflictions that arrive at their neighbours’, 


doors; those are woefully the reverse who tion is only about one-fortieth of the density in 


stupidly ignore or helplessly suffer them when | 
they reach their own. In the history of civili- | 
zation progress usually dates from calamity. | 
Not unfrequently do we trace the recurrence of | 
misfortune, each time, it may be, more grave, 
until at last some overwhelming disaster stirs 
men up to seek for that remedy which, if wise | 
in time, they would have applied at the first | 
hint. Thus, in London, during the earlier part 
of the reign of the Stuart dynasty, and in the 
times preceding, attack after attack of the | 
plague, unheeded in their warning as to the 
need of sanitary measures, was followed by the | 
terrible year so graphically described by De, 
Foe, Men were still helpless in presence of this | 
iavisible enemy when another of the great 
scourges of society, destructive fire, was loosed 
upon the devoted city. London was burnt, but 
the seeds of the plague were consumed in the | 
same fire, and in the better ordered and venti- 
lated city that arose from the ashes, the Orien- 
tal pestilence, although cases are said to occur | 
in it every year, has never again secured a 
footing. 

The laws of health, in all that regards human 
habitation, are so plain and simple, that the 
mere speculative thinker might suppose that, as 
a rule, they received due attention. It is toler- 
ably certain that they are so far self-acting as 
very surely to avenge their infraction or neg- 
lect. And as such penalty, besides the destruc- 
tion of personal comfort, may generally be esti- 
mated in a pecuniary form, as the doctor’s bill, 
although, perhaps, the least part of our real loss 
by an attack of illness, is a very tangible and 
appreciable evil; one might be pardoned for 
surmising that it was only necessary to indicate 
the leading principles that regulate the health 
of cities, in order to induce their inhabitants to 
give due heed to that which so intimately con- 
cerns them, But the hygienic reformer is found 
but to preach to the winds until, perhaps, 
too late, some terrible sanction is given to his 
test. 

We have called attention, ‘n repeated num- 
bers, and repeated volumes, of the Builder, to 
the question of the purity, or the purification, 
of the water supply of the metropolis. We 
have spoken as plaiuly on the subject as men 
could do who wish to avoid what is called 
sensation writing. At last the cholera is de- 
clared to be in London, and the daily journals are 
at once full of letters on the same subject, The 





| the solid matter deposited from the water in the 


_ from alley to square, and from hovel to palace. 
| Those who have not investigated the subject 


proportion that is driven off by incineration from | 


course of chemical test. How far this repre- | 
sents the actual taint chemistry is not able to, 
inform us. | 

The supply of water—important as it is— 
must be regarded only as one among the many 
requisites to safety in City life. Where the 
population attains the density of 3,400 persons 
to the square mile, the death-rate is doubled, as 
compared with rural districts where the popula- 


question, We cannot with propriety attribute 
the fact that the City mortality is double 
that of the country to the impurity of the 
water alone, since in many sparsely peopled 


|country districts the drainage is of the worst 


| description, or of no description at all, and 
| wells are not unfrequently poisoned by the 
vicinity of evil matter. The ventilation of 
houses containing many inmates is a question of 


| the gravest importance; and that not to the 


‘inmates alone, but to their neighbours. Irrespec- 
‘tive of the danger that always exists of the 
' sudden outbreak of violent contagious disease in 
ill-ventilated and crowded houses and neigh- 
' bourhoods, there is a positive contamination of 
‘the atmosphere that silently but surely spreads 


may be startled to be told that 500 cubic feet of 
air pass through the human lungs in twenty-four 
hours. Two persons, shut up in a room of 10 ft. 
in each dimension, would have passed all its 
atrial contents through their lungs in twenty- 
four hours; and even that gives no notion of 
the rapidity with which a roomful of air is 
deteriorated, and rendered unfit for breathing. | 
What must be the state of the air in a densely- | 
crowded lodging-house from the process of | 
breathing alone, irrespective of any other| 
source of impurity! When a high wind sweeps | 
through the streets, the heavy vapour of a 
crowded neighbourhood may be swept away 
with comparative ease; but, in a dull, calm 
day, when the canopy of smoke hangs low over 
London, and when the dome of St. Paul’s is 
barely visible from Hampstead Heath, how 
heavily does the produce of the respiration of 
St. Giles’s weigh on the lungs of Belgravia. The 
more densely the miasma is formed in any lo- 
cality, the further will it travel undiluted, and 
the longer will it weigh upon the health and 
energy of those who inhale the vapour. 

It is not, therefore, only in the prevention of 
the outbreak of fierce contagious disease that 
the wealthier inhabitants of great cities have a 
direct personal interest. The permanent vitia- 
tion of the atmosphere, a great cause, it would 
seem, of the doubled death-rate, is a more con- 
stant and more fatal danger than the occasional 
visitation of cholera or of typhus. The citizen, 
whatever be his grade, whether he dwell in more 
humble or more luxurious home, so that he lives, 
or spends much of his time, in town or city, is 





| tice were permitted among us. 


directly affected by the condition of the worst and 
most crowded dwellings in the same locality. The 
laws of health, less capricious than those of 
fashion, will allow no trenchant lines of demar- 
cation to be drawn without the intervention of 
broad acres of vegetable-producing country. It 
is true that the closer you dwell to the centre of 
an over-crowded and ill-ventilated neighbour- 
hood, the more likely you are to suffer from its 
effects; but it is no less true that in whatever 
part of a great congeries of buildings you dwell, 
you will more or less, at one time or another, 
when the wind sets in certain directions, or 
when there is no wind at all, breathe an atmo- 
sphere more or less vitiated by the condition of 
your unseen, unknown, unthought of poor, and 
more vitiated in the exact proportion in which 
they are uncared for, unclean, and unventilated, 
And the present penalty that you pay, the 
| punishment of your present ignorance or neg- 
lect of the condition of your indigent neigh- 


| bours, is, that, together with them, in proportions, 


perhaps, not exactly determined as between you 
and them, but on the average of you all as com- 
pared with those who breathe the pure air of 
heaven, you die twice as fast as you otherwise 
would,—two of your family die when only one 
would die in the country. You may not believe 
the assertion, but the Registrar-General will 
confirm it, if you consult the Supplement to his 


| Twenty-fifth Annual Report. 


We are most of us familiar with a certain 


‘ancient contrast drawn between a rich man and 


@ poor one. The moralists of the Middle Ages 
were fond of insisting on the lesson, and in 
carved wood or illuminated manuscript they 
quaintly commented on the same pointed text 
that was wont to appear in the broad-sheet 
Christmas carols of the last century, in verse 
that baffles modern scanning, and adorned by 
woodcuts as savage as the verse. But since the 
time when ‘‘as it fell out on a day Lazarus 
sickened and died” society has made great pro- 
gress in civilization. The art of gaining wealth 
has been organized into a science. Dives has 
extended his affairs so widely that he has had 
to take in many partners; and though they 
have discarded purple attire, except for the 
liveries of their footmen, and are, perhaps, 


‘not so particular about fine linen as great 


people used to be some time ago, they are 
wont to fare sumptuously every day, and often 
to feast with one another. As the number 
of these favoured sons of fortune has increased, 
so,or even more rapidly, has increased that of 
their indigent neighbours. With such increase 


‘has sprung up a new institution, called police. 


It would be intolerable for men full of sores to 
be allowed to lie at the gate of a modern villa, 
even of modest dimensions, and modern medical 
science assures us that there would be much 


| risk to the health of the dogs if the Syrian prac- 


So Lazarus has 
been improved away somewhere out of sight. It 
is perfectly true that a greater character of 
mildness towards those who offend society by 
their misfortunes has been developed during the 
past eighteen centuries ; that private charity is 
more prevalent and better organized ; that hospi- 
tals are provided by subscription; and that, the 
worst come to the worst, there is the parish and 
the union. But while we would on no account 
undervalue that which may be called the charity 
of the cheque-book; while we would point with 
satisfaction to some institutions,—such, for in- 
stance, as the hospital for sick children,—which 
are an honour to their founders and supporters, 
we cannot disguise the fact that the effect, whe- 
ther as giver or as receiver, of old-fashioned alms 
is wanting in this organised system. The inter- 
course that softened the heart of the rich and 
warmed the gratitude of the poor was a leaven 
to society, the want of which is often too surely 
indicated now-a-days. And in this question of 
the state of the habitations of the poor this view 
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of the case is enforced by the inexorable logic 
of a doubled death-rate. Keep your poor and 
needy in the back streets, subscribe hand- 
somely to hospitals, drop your sovereign in the 
plate for the City Mission, pay your poor-rate 
without grudging, and you still find that there 
was, after all, much wisdom in the hint not to 
hide yourself from your own flesh. The wretched 
have a great alacrity in sinking. Political eco- 
nomy does not help them, for it comes in with 
its preventive check, or its removal of surplus 
population by natural causes, ~> its maxim that 
great riches mean great profits, so that the land- 
lord of very poor tenants must in justice to him- 
self demand high proportionate rent; and the 
result of this is, that the poor are crowded toge- 
ther in tenements in which the health-giving 
rays of the sun and the pure air of heaven are as 
unknown as the visit of noble landlord or gentle 
charitable mistress. The result comes in cries | 
for more hospitals, for more missionaries, more | 
police, more gaols, and—disguise it as you will | 
—more costly tombs and marble tablets; the | 
tombs and tablets required by the doubled death- | 
rate. 

A man who has undergone no slight amount 
of labour, and even of personal risk, in investi- | 
gating the state of the atmosphere; who has | 
converted the baloon into a scientific instru- | 
ment, and has hung and swept over the face of 
the country in nightly aérial flight, telling us of 
the strange effect of the fiery lines of the gas.-lit 
streets, where the starry points of fire that in- 
dicate the post-lamps twinkle amid the fringes 
of softer light thrown by reflexion from the 
shops, and kept in endless glow and movement 
by the shadows of the passers by,—this eminent 
observer has lately told us of the existence of 
a visible blue vapour, a cholera mist, denoting, 
in his opinion, the presence of that mysterious 
malady. Mist, indeed, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, it cannot be, as any clinging vapour 
or travelling fog would have been swept away 
by a wind of a twentieth part the force of those 
storms of last week, which seemed in no way to 
disturb the ominous tint shed over the trees in 
Greenwich Park. Such a persistence in the 
phenomenon, under such circumstances, seems to 
point to a telluric origin, of a character akin to 
electrical agency. The same observer tells us 
of a yellow mist, denoting fever. The imagina- 
tion of men is most powerfully affected through 
their vision; and we can think of few things 
more likely to strike terror into many minds than 
the announcement of the detection of Mr. 
Glaisher’s cholera mist in the vicinity. But 
danger is not, in reality, the greater for b-ing 
visible. Except in so far as it may tend to 
psaralyse through fear, it is less formidable when 
evident to the senses than when silent, invisible, 
and unnoticed. The fatal choke-damp, or the 
more violently calamitous fire-damp, comes with 
&@ power that it is the less possible to resist from 
its invisible nature. There are circumstances 
under which it would be of the greatest advan- 
tage to the public health for poisonous atmo- 
sphere to reveal its presence by its tint, or by 
any physical attribute that should compel the at- 
tention to recognise its presence. We have shown 
again and again men and women living where | 
the allowance of space is not one hundred cubic | 
feet each. Tiius the small uncleansed rooms of | 
the poor become the abode of fever and disease, | 
they are sickening to the medical men who have 
oceasion to visit them. Dr, Southwood Smith | 
states that the exhalations in such rooms “ consist | 
chiefly of animal matter: such exhalations con- | 
tain a poison which produces fever of the typhoid | 
character.” He adds, “there are instances in | 
which this poison is so intense and deadly that | 
a single inspiration of it is capable of producing | 
instantaneous death.” 

If the present visitation of cholera, whether 
accompanied or not by the bine haze pointed out 
by Mr. Glaisher, and the existence of which has 
been confirmed by the testimony of other 
observers in this country, in the Crimea during 
the prevalence of the pestilence in the army, and 
at St. Christopher on 2 similar occasion, serve to 
draw the fu! attention of the more comfortably 
housed inhabitants of our cities and towns to the | 
condition of the homes of the poor, the affliction 
may indeed be said to have come on a divine 
errand. It is under no impulse less powerful than 
the dread of present personal risk that charity, as 
if was understood by our forefathers, is likely to be 
awakened from the self-contented slumber into 
which she has been lulled by the luxury of an 
over-wrought civilisation. The conscience may 








| on all the three works. 


emptying of the charity purse, by easy and 
vicarious contributions, dropped into silver 
plate or velvet aumoniégre. But people are 
wont to be less readily contented if they 
feel that their own safety is at stake. In our 
times and in our country we have but little 
cause to fear any gross misdirection of the funds 
so freely administered by private charity. We 
have no fear that the clergy of our great cities 
will expend the contributions placed at their 
disposal for the poor in the ornamentation of 
their churches, or follow the example of the 
Catholican priests, who absorbed by far the 
greater part of the sum entrusted to them for 
the relief of the sufferers by the -arthquake in 
1857, in paying for masses. But notwithstand- 
ing a well-grounded confidence in those who for 
the most part stand between the givers and the 
receivers of charity, it is impossible not to feel 
that they may be overworked; that they may 
have more experience, belike, of their spiritual 
than of their temporal duties; that it is unwise 
to expect the same individual to combine the 
qualifications of the pastor, the doctor, the 
engineer, the architect, and the social economist. 
It is some of the taste and energy that are now 
rebuilding, in palatial style, so much of the 
metropolis, and covering the country with the 
evidence of increasing wealth, that we desire to | 
see directed to the no less important question of | 
providing the homes of the poor. When the} 
rich merchant, the member of Parliament, the 
man of any rank or calling whose income affords 
him a comfortable or a luxurious home, but who 
requires that home to be in London, or in one of 
our great cities, is once fully penetrated with , 
the conviction that his want of appetite for 
breakfast, or his discomfort after dinner, is 
caused by the neglect of the laws of health in- | 
volved by the poverty of his less fortunate 
fellow-townsman, then, and then only, will he 
feel that to set his house in order he must 
inspect cellar, and mews, and attic, as well as 
the apartments occupied by himself and his, 
family, and that it is only when all are cared for | 
that any is safe. 








ON THE SCULPTURE IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY.* 


Amonest the older monuments to be especially 
noticed are three in the choir—namely, those of | 
Edmund Crouchback, earl of Lancaster, son of 
Edward I1.; of Aveline, his wife (died 1275) ; and 
that of Aymer de Valence, earl of Pembroke (died 
1323). They are admirable illustrations of the 
elegant and yet rich style of monument of their 
time. The precise date of their erection is not 
known, but from the general treatment, the 
costume, and the architectural details, they may 
probably all be placed at between the middle of 
the reign of Edward I. and the beginning of that | 
of Edward III. There is also so much similarity 
in the general design, that it might be fairly 
imagined that the same artists were employed | 


Crouchback died in 1296. His effigy lies on | 
an altar-tomb. He is clad in chain-mail, and 
wears a close round helmet. The figure is| 
slightly turned to the right,—a movement that | 
may have been intended to convey the idea of | 


| looking towards the altar. This monument ex- 


hibits the peculiar sculptured enrichment that | 
began at this period to characterize these de- | 
signs. The sides of the tomb are filled with 
small figures in niches, under canopies; and 
the different portions of the lofty canopy which 
surmounts the whole work abound with decora- 
tive details. In the large trefoils, in the apex 
or pediment, are figures of the earl on horse- 
back, armed in mail. The whole was gorgeously 
coloured and gilt, and remains of this may still 
be discovered in some parts of the monument. 
The monument of Aveline, his wife, the 
daughter and heiress of William de Fortibus, 
earl of Albemarle, consists of an altar-tomb, 
upon which, under an elevated canopy, reposes 
a recumbent figure of this lady. The head rests 
on two cushions, supported by angels. The 
dress and drapery of this monument aro re- 
markable for the elegant taste displayed 
in their composition and execution. She is 
represented in a hood and coif, which fall over 
her arms, her hands being raised in the act of 
prayer. The other part of her costume consists 
of a loose robe and long flowing mantle, reaching 





be satisfied—that faculty it is so easy, under 


ordinary circumstances, to satisfy — by the | 


to the feet ; and in the graceful arrangement of 








* By Professor Westmacott, R,A.: see p. 591, ante. 


these the sculptor has shown himself a consum. 
mate artist. With carefully studied form, there 
is a character of quiet repose quite in harmony 
with the subject. 

The third monument referred to, of Aymer, 
or Andomar, of Valence, resembles in itg 
general features that of the Countess Aveline, 
but its dimensions are greater: it is more lofty, 
and the enrichments appear to have been more 
elaborate. As in the other examples, the figure 
is recumbent on an altar-tomb. The earl is in 
chain armour, with a surcoat of his arms. The 
hands, which no longer exist, were evidently 
raised on the breast as if in prayer. There is an 
interesting passage in the introduction of two 
small halt-kneeling angels at the head of the 
earl, supporting on their hands a third figure 
draped. This is too much injured and broken 
to afford any details, but it has been thought to 
represent the soul of the deceased being thus 
held up by angels on its ascent to heaven. No 
mere description would do entire justice to this 
very remarkable work. In ite details it exhibits 
the peculiarities of the Gothic style, in its 
fanciful and elaborate accumulation of crockets, 
foliated cusps, varied trefoils, and similar en- 
richment ; but if the purpose of the artist was 
to produce a striking effect, and to impress the 
spectator with a solemn yet pleasing train of 
thought while contemplating this noble and 
beautiful memorial of the great earl, there can 
be no question that this monument deserves to 
be considered, of its class, a most valuable work 


lof art. The sides of the tomb are filled with 


statues, now, alas! much mutilated, and in a 
large trefoil panel in the pediment of the canopy 
appears a knight fully armed, on horseback. 
The whole of the monument has been richly gilt 
and painted, and, like the works previously de- 
scribed, was studded, in every part that would 
allow of it, with shields with heraldic bearings 
painted or emblazoned. These tombs are sur- 
mounted by lofty, enriched canopies, tapering 
upwards with every variety of accessorial deco- 
ration. Crockets run along the exterior lines, 
while foliage, diapered grounds, trefoils, quatre- 
foils, enriched cusps, gilding, enamelling, and 
colour, now much dilapidated and defaced, 
formed the costly details of these memorials of 
rank and greatness. An altar-tomb monument, 


|in the chapel of St. Edmund, having on it a 


recumbent effigy of William de Valence, earl of 
Pembroke, whose death oceurred in France in 
1296, deserves especial notice here. The body of 
the earl is believed, from an expression in the old 
inscription, now no longer existing, to be de- 
posited in the stone tomb which forms the lower 
part of the monument, but the effigy is placed 
above this, on a long wooden chest. The figure 
is in chain armour, with a surcoat extending to 
the knees. An enamelled emblazoned shield 
suspended by a richly-decorated belt, is on the 
left side. The head, dressed in a close skull cap 
surrounded by a flowered fillet in which are 
sockets which formerly held precious stones, 
rests on an enamelled pillow, and a lion, much 
mutilated, supports the feet. The hands are 
raised as in prayer, and the portions of the dress 
that can be examined closely are diapered. 
There is also much gilding and enamelling still 
perceptible in the enrichment of this interesting 
work. But the circumstance that calls more 
particularly for notice is, that the statue itself 
is made of wood (oak), covered with plates of 
metal (copper), richly gilt, while the effect of 
the chain mail is given by engraving on the 
metal. It is said this monument was erected 
by Aymer de Valence to his father’s memory. 
The much-injured monument of John of 
Eltham, earl of Cornwall (son of Edward IL), 
who died in 1334, merits attention as a good 
specimen of the treatment of such works, The 
effigy is made of alabaster; and the details, of 
plate-armour, surcoat, gorget, coronetted helmet, 
with the other proper accessories, give great 
antiquarian interest to this work. Tue coronet 
is of the ducal form, having alternately small 
and large trefoil leaves; and it is thought 
that this is the earliest authority for its being 
so represented. There is nothing unusual in 
the style of art exhibited in the sculpture; 
but with the small attendant angels at the head, 
and the figures in niches on the side of the tomb, 
it affords another of the numerous valuable ex- 
amples of the monumental style of the fourteenth 
century. There was formerly a very beautiful 
canopy over this tomb, but there are now no 
remains of it. ‘The accessorial statues are much 


broken, and many portions of the monument 
have doubtless been stolen. 
The introduction of knights fully armed and 
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mounted, representing no doubt the noble per- 
sons whose larger effigies are placed on the 
tombs, in the decoration of the canopies of the 
monuments to the two Earls of Pembroke, is the 
only instance in this church of a reference to 
the worldly deeds or occupation of the subjects 
of the memorial. There are examples in equally 
early works in other places of a deviation from 
this rule of confining the accessories to religious 
objects only, as angels and attendants, sometimes 
relations, but more frequently ecclesiastics, but 
none occur here except in the slight degree 
referred to. Nor is there any example of the 
double representation of the subject; first, in 
the figure on the tomb, habited in the usual 
costume ; and, secondly, showing the corruption 
and decay of the body in death; either with the 
skin shrivelled on the bones, or the bare skeleton 
laid out. : 
These characteristic examples, selected from 
the large number of interesting monuments of 
the Gothic or Medizeval school of art, are suf- 
ficient to convey a notion of the best monumental 
sculpture prevailing in what has been thought 
by many the best period of Gothic architecture. 
Judged as productions of sine art, it need scarcely 
be said they fall far short of the excellence that 
the remains of sculpture of a much older date 
show the art was capable of attaining. They 
have, however, their own peculiar merit, arising 
out of the sentiment which pervades them, and 
the propriety of their design; as expressive of 
certain feelings, and for its appropriateness, 
both to place and object. There is a truly 





serious and religious character in the motive of 
these works, which subdues and tranquillizes the | 
feelings of those who contemplate them, carry- | 
ing the reflections of the thoughtful to objects | 
beyond the present. In this respect, however | 
deficient they may be in technical qualities, they | 
fulfil a great purpose, and they stamp the monu- | 
mental design of the fourteenth and fifteenth | 
centuries with a principle which must be ad- | 
mitted to be one of high value, and worthy of | 
praise and imitation. It will not be desirable | 
here to multiply the specimens of the imme- | 
diately following dates after those already par- 

ticularised ; but it may be observed, in support | 
of remarks already made, that the subsequent 

monuments were not proofs of progress in 

sculpture. The technical deficiencies of the 

works of the two centuries just surveyed were 

not replaced by any valuable development of | 
style or beauty of form, even where a wider 

practice may have induced some greater readi- | 
ness and facility of mere execution. The monu- 

mental form, of recumbent dead or dying and 

praying figures was still preserved. Either by | 
prescription, habit, or feeling this style of treat- | 
ing the subject was happily and properly main- | 
tained ; but, it will be seen that a new and not! 
an improved feature was admitted into these | 
designs, which interfered disadvantageously with | 
the spirit of the old types. | 

The tomb of the royal founder of the chapel, | 
upon which are placed the effigies in bronze | 
gilt of Henry VII. and his Queen Elizabeth, is | 
so well known, that it would unnecessarily in- | 
trude upon our limited time to describe it in 
detail. The statues, as well as the accessories, 
were designed by a celebrated sculptor of Italy, | 
Pietro Torreggiano, the contemporary and rival | 
of Michelangelo. These figures, in royal cos- 
tume, are placed on a tomb of black marble, at | 
the corners of which, somewhat uneasily | 
balanced or sitting, are four nude cherubs or 
angels. The monument is inclosed within an | 
elaborately enriched screen or “closure,” also of 
bronze gilt, but now, like the statues, blackened 
by the rust of ages. 

This might properly conclude our necessarily 
brief notice of this marvellous chapel; but as 
the name of Torreggiano has been mentioned, 
it will be right to direct attention to one other 
work, said to be by him, in connection with this 
chapel. In the south aisle is the effigy, in 
bronze gilt, of Margaret, countess of Richmond, 
the mother of Henry VII. . The aged and noble 
lady is represented in the dress of a nun, with 
a mantle over all. The details of this figure 
deserve careful examination. The hands, in the 
act of prayer, are very true in character and 
form, and give the idea of having been cast from 
moulds taken from nature. 

It need scarcely be said that the accessories 
of Torreggiano’s works exhibit much of the 
bastard Italian style of his school as opposed to 
true Gothic; and there can be little doubt that 
the fusion of styles, as the mixture of the 
classical orders with certain Gothic traditions, 
are to be traced to the employment of foreign 





artists on the more important monuments 
erected in the churches of this country. The 
recumbent efligy was still insisted on, but the 
accessories were not strictly required to har- 
monize with any particular style of architec- 
ture; and thus, especially in the designs of the 
period succeeding the Perpendicular phase of 
Gothic, are found the most capricious introduc- 
tions of Corinthian and other architecture of the 
debased forms of the classical orders,—precisely 
as they occur in continental design of the time. 
As this corrupt style was introduced in this 
country about the time of the Reformation, it 
has been said, without any reason, that the 
Reformation was the cause of the change and 
fall of religious or ecclesiastical art; when the 
fact is, the same bad and even worse taste is 
found in Italy, from whence it reached England. 
The sixteenth century gives a date to this false 
style of design; buat the corruption of taste is to 











be sought for, as numerous monuments show, 


in the productions of those countries which, at | 
that time, were much more advanced in art! 
| borrowed. 


than England. 

The period of true Gothic sculpture may be 
considered to be completed at this date, the | 
middle of the sixteenth century. Already | 
sculptured monuments of a more mixed style | 
were executed, and it will be seen that this, in a | 
very short time, entirely superseded the old | 
simple character of Mediwval and ecclesiastical | 
art. 


works must always appear anomalous. Yet the 
mere copying, in part, of an older style deprives 
works of anything like a character consistent 
with their own date. They lose all contemporary 
distinction, while they are no trustworthy autho- 
rity of the style they imitate. 

A modern statue represented recumbent and 
in prayer is as fitting a type of a Christian in 
the present day as it was five centuries ago ; but 
placing snch a figure under a Gothic canopy, 
with all the accessories that mark the peculiar 
art of a particular and past age of architecture, 
though it may be very like the older work and very 
pretty, is, after all, incongruous. The statue ex- 
presses a sentiment, and a beautiful because atrue 
one ; but copying the architecture of another age 
is an anachronism. Every work of art should 
be truthfal; and one of the most valuable 
recommendations of art is its power to illustrate 
its own age. If the age has no distinctive ex- 
pression in its architecture, the difficulty is only 
increased ; for then there can be no real or 
original design. It must be factitious, and 


Two of the most important and, to English- 
men, interesting monuments in the abbey, have 
been selected to illustrate the unfortunate taste 
that was now introduced. So long as the re- 
cumbent figure of the deceased was made the 
first object, a principle was preserved which 
gave character and interest to the design; but, 
soon after the introduction of this style, allegory 


It has already been seen that lofty, highly- | was resorted to, and the monuments not only 
enriched canopies formed a striking feature in| exhibit the effigy of the principal subject of 


the early monuments of the Gothic period. 
The same protecting roof or shrine is found 
in the monumental design of the post-Medizval 
time, and equally exhibiting a great quantity | 
and variety of decoration. Colour, gilding, | 
inlaid marbles, armorial emblazonment, scrolls, 
were profusely employed, as in the same class 
of design in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies; but though there is quite as much 
meaning in the introduction of lozenges, twisted 
columns, urns, and other ornaments in these 
cumbrous monuments as in crockets, finials, 
cusps, trefoils, and the other fanciful devices 
of the Gothic canopies, the latter were part of, | 
and in harmony with, the architecture with 
which they were associated, which the ponderous 
vagaries of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies were not. This, independently of other 
circumstances, constitutes the great difference 
between the two; and it must be admitted that, 
in an art point of view, the latter offer no com- 
pensating qualities. Two monuments in West- 
minster Abbey, of great historical interest, at 
once offer themselves in illustration of these 
remarks. They are the tombs of Mary Queen 
of Scots, and of Elizabeth Queen of England. 
The former stands in the centre of the south 
aisle of Henry VII.’s Chapel: that of the English 
queen in the north aisle. As in the monnu- 
ments of the earlier style, the effigies of these 
princesses form the main subject of the de- 
sign. The inferior character of the sculp- 
ture, generally, is at once evident. Mary is 
represented in full dress, with her hands raised | 
and pressed together, as if in prayer. The 


‘dress is elaborately worked, but is wanting 


in true artistic treatment; the folds not falling 
gracefully, but composed in heavy and straight 
lines, as in a standing figure, and then gathered 
in unseemly confusion at the feet. The hands 
have suffered injury, some of the fingers being 
broken off; but they are small and elegant in 
form; and the face, young, and having a gentle | 
expression, is of a pleasing character. The | 
architectural portions are cumbrous ; and every | 
species of decoration that could be crowded into 
the design is lavishly introduced. 

The monument of Queen Elizabeth is not on | 
quite so large a scale as that of Queen Mary, bup! 
it is composed on the same principle, exhibiting 
profuse and cumbrous ornamentation totally de- 
void of taste. The effigy surmounts an elevated 
table tomb. The Queen is in royal costame, with 
a small crown on her head. In her left hand she 
holds a globe, in the right a sceptre. The dra- 
pery is in large quantity, ill designed, and, like 
that of Queen Mary, stands up stiffly, instead 
of falling over to the ground. The order, if it 
can be so called, of the architecture of these 
two monuments is Corinthian ; and therefore en- 
tirely out of harmony with this beautiful chapel 
of a most enriched character of Perpendicular 
Gothic. 

This, however, must be a difficulty with re- 





gard to all works of later date that are to be 
placed in older erections. Unless the style of | 
the architecture be imitated, the more modern ; 


‘the monument, and occasionally the figures of 


descendants, as sons and daughters of all ages, 
but semi-classical figures of the virtues, as Tem- 
perance, Prudence, and the personification of 
warlike or learned attainments, in statues of 


' Mars, Minerva, and other heathen images, over- 
| load the design, and deprive it of all character 


of repose. 

Three very remarkable examples of this 
mixed character offer themselves to notice in 
this (Henry VII.’s) chapel. They are the monnu- 
ments of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and his 
family ; of Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham ; and 
of the Dake and Duchess of Lenox, in three of 
the chapels at the east end of the nave. These 
fully illustrate all the peculiarities referred to, 


|and they are, also, very good specimens of the 


state of art of the time. In the large composi- 
tion of the Lenox monument there is much to 
arrest attention in the superior quality of the 
sculpture. 

The Gothic monuments exhibit attendant 
angels at the head and foot of the effigies, 
ministering in various ways; and small figures 
of holy persons, and even of relations, intro- 
duced as mere accessories, are seen arranged 
in niches in the lower part of the tomb. in 
the later monuments these accompaniments 
assume a much more pronounced character. 
Big, naked, chubby boys, winged and flutter- 
ing about, or sitting or standing in different 
parts of the monument, take the place of 
the small, draped, kneeling figures that sup- 
port the pillow of the deceased in the Gothic 
monuments; while lines of sons and daughters, 
sometimes life-size, are placed in the base, or in 
the background of the design, kneeling, or pray- 
ing against a lectern. The males usually are 
arranged on one side, the females on the other. 


| Another peculiarity is often seen in these family 


tombs; and that is the introduction of deceased 


| children, wrapped in swaddling or grave clothes, 


lying horizontally, on the side of the sex to which 
they belong. The monuments of this style,— 
like the older works, again, in this respect,— 
are usually richly gilt and painted ; and a variety 
of materials is used in their composition, as 
coloured marbles, alabaster, and brass, which, at 
least, produce a gorgeous effect, if they cannot 
be reconciled with good taste. 

The Abbey possesses many examples of these 
designs, in which, notwithstanding the indifferent 
art exhibited in the sculpture, we still recognize 
a respect for the old religious traditions. The 
recumbent effigies, with uplifted hands and 
serious expression, arrest attention and are aids 
to reflection ; but the time came when the more 
personal honour or glorification of the subject of 
the monument was to be illustrated, and the 
quiet tomb character of the design was super- 
seded by the endeavour to give prominence to the 
worldly dignity of the deceased. The figures 
are now turned on their sides ; some lean on their 
elbow, looking out from their resting-place, as if 
inviting the notice and admiration of the passers 
by. ‘The various chapels, to be visited after this 
lecture, offer many examples of this class of 
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monument. It will be remarked that, almost | is a characteristic work of the time, and 
universally, the sculpture is bad. The dresses/shows the great powers of Roubiliac in in- 
seldom are designed to suit the recumbent/ vention and execution; but, like almost all his 
attitude of the wearer, the folds usually ranning, | works, it is utterly deficient in the repose so 
as if stiffly starched, in parallel and horizontal | essential to give the proper effect to monumental 
lines, instead of falling with their own weight. | works designed for a place of worship. The 
In this respect they are curiously similar to the | same criticism applies to a composition by the 
stiffness of Gothic art. There are some remarkable | same master, near the Argyll monument, in the 
examples of designs of the kind in the chapel of | south transept, in memory of Handel, the 
St. Nicholas; they are, however, of various degrees |eminent composer. The expression of rapt 
of artistic merit. Many of these tombs are in| attention with which the great master appears 
memory of persons eminent in history, and have/|to be listening to celestial music is admirably 
great interest apart from the illustration they | rendered, and the execution of the work is, as 
afford of the monumental art of the period.| usual, wonderful; but the whole design is too 
The neighbouring chapel of St. Edmund also] theatrical for its destination. It is a composi- 
contains some examples worthy of notice. tion more adapted to a music-hall than a 
Before noticing a few other works of the! church. 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it will be} Scarcely any of the works after this time, 
proper to make particular reference to two} however remarkable for other qualities, pre- 
striking monuments in the united chapels of St.| serve the characteristics appropriate to church 
John Evangelist, St. Michael, and St. Andrew.| monuments. It is rare that allusion is made to 
The first is that in memory of Lord and Lady | death, a future state, or to the prayerful last 
Norris, early in 1600. The effigies of both, in| moments of the Christian. The statues have a 
alabaster, lie recumbent on a raised tomb. A/|mere portrait character. The action of the 
canopy is above them ; on each side of the com- | figures have reference only to their worldly busi- 
position, at the base, are three kneeling figures, | ness and occupation, and the inscriptions record 
life size, dressed in the armour of the day, re-| the virtues, the abilities, the prowess, and the 
presenting the six sons of the above. This monu- | accidents of life. The compositions are crowded 
ment is very striking, not merely on account| with allegorical figures, more or less good, as 
of its great size, but for the sentiment expressed | they are founded on or copied from the antique. 
init. Although the sculpture is not fine, quoad | There is nothing to arrest the attention of the 
style and technical value, the motive of the | ordinary passer-by ; and the recondite classical 
design is good and appropriate. 





will neither be necessary nor profitable to con. 
tinue the review of such trifling and unmeaning 
art. 

Having now rapidly reviewed the monuments 
preserved in Westminster Abbey from the earliest 
regal monument,—that of Henry III., of the 
thirteenth century, down to the end of the 
eighteenth century,—it is not necessary to make 
particular remarks upon the monumental pro. 
ductions of a more recent time. It may merely 
be observed, generally, that while they often 
exhibit very advanced knowledge and technical 
power in sculpture, highly creditable to their 
authors, they are usually simply personal memo. 
rials, and have no serious ecclesiastical charac. 
ter or treatment to make them fitting objects to 
occupy places in a church. The more ambitious 
designs are made up of classically draped or 
even of nude statues, imitations of the antique. 
Others, expressing the views of the realistic 
or naturalistic school, appear dressed in the 
ordinary coats, waistcoats, and breeches of 
their day. Some are represented in the full 
vigour of life, making speeches, brandishing 
swords, or calling up their troops. Some are 
standing, in attitudes more or less graceful, 
doing nothing. Some are sitting comfortably 
in their arm-chairs, unoccupied, or, it may be, 
thinking. In none of these is there the slightest 
idea of fitness or propriety, with reference to 
place. Indeed, there are instances in which the 





extreme want of harmony with surrounding 


The effigies of | allusions can only be understood by the few.| monuments and associations makes such pro- 


the heads of the family reposing in death, with 
their sons kneeling and praying around them, 
is a touching and beautiful subject, well fitted 
for a mortuary chapel. 

The next monument in this chapel to which 
attention may be called in a few words, is that 
of Sir Francis Vere, one of the eminent worthies 


| Such designs as those representing Mr. Thynne | ductions not merely inappropriate, but positively 
|attacked and murdered in his carriage; of | offensive to good taste and feeling. They ought 
| Admiral Tyrrell ascending out of the sea to| never to have been placed in the positions they 
| heaven, while on all sides are the most proposte- | occupy ; and it is even now much to be desired 
| rous accessories, including several life-size alle- | that the more prominent of these statues, espe- 
gorical figures,—only require to be alluded to as | cially the single ones,—the most easily dealt 
|being totally unfitted for church monuments; | with,—should be removed to other sites where, 


and warriors of the Elizabethan era. Sir Francis, 
habited in a loose gown, is recumbent on a low 
bed or table tomb. At each corner is a knight, 
in full armour, kneeling. They support on} 
their shoulders a large table, which forms a/| 
canopy over the principal figure. On this are | 
placed various pieces of armour, supposed to be 
that of the great soldier lying beneath. The | 
treatment of this design, in which the accesso- 
rial figures are made to contribute so pro-, 
miently to the expression, is as rare as it is 
effective. They evidently are secondary to the 
main object, and though the figures are life-size, 
they take their proper place simply as attend- 
ants of honour on the great general who reposes 
in the centre of the composition. | 

This chapel contains a monument by Ronbiliac, 
which always is pointed out by the guides as one 
of the wonders of the Abbey. It is in memory 
of Mrs. Nightingale. In the lower part of the 
pyramidal composition, a skeleton, partially 
draped, issues from a dark recess or tomb, in the | 
act of hurling a dart at a female above, who, | 
fainting, is supported by her husband. He/ments. From ornamental the artist proceeded 
endeavours to ward off the fatal stroke, leaning | to personal pseudo-classical decoration; and we 
forward and extending his hand as a shield or | find the deceased English nobleman, statesman, 
guard between the sinking lady and the weapon | or soldier, dressed in a Roman cnirass, or toga, 
of death. The execution of this work is well | or paludamentum, mixed up with modern cos- 
worthy the great reputation of its author, and | tume. 


'while they have little or no recommendations 
|as works of sculpture. 

It scarcely is necessary to multiply examples 
of the art that now characterised monumental 
sculpture. Prominent illustrations have been 
pointed out, by which the intelligent visitor will 
be able to realize for himself the leading peculiari- 
ties of the styles of the different ages. Hitherto, 
it is to be observed, the motive or purpose of the 
generality of works, however strangely expressed 
in some cases, has had reference to the repose 
of death ; with suggestions of prayer and resigna- 
tion ; and with such accessories as are fitting in 
memorials, of the kind, placed in a Christian 
church. Less simple, indeed, than the early 
Mediawval monuments, still, the later monuments 
continued to show the religious impulse, and 
invite serious reflection. In the eighteenth 
century this principle began to be lost sight of, 
and, in the end, utterly disregarded. Truth- 
fulness and individuality were, as has been 


introducing classical details in the monn- 


there are many points of excellence in the details Buckingham, before alluded to, in the chapel of | 


of this remarkable work. The expression of the | Henry VII.; that of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, in a 
dying figure, and the action and form of the | Roman cuirass, sandals, and a fall-bottomed wig, 
falling hand, deserve the highest praise. The in the south aisle of the nave; and many others, 
poetry of this conception makes its instant | will show the extent to which this absurd fancy 
appeal to the feelings. It is fll of pathos} was carried. It may not be amiss to notice 
and touching sentiment. But here is seen the | another class of monumental design, in which it 
danger of not observing the proper limits be-| is difficult to trace any motive. One example 
tween the ideal and the real. A mere skeleton, of this utterly unmeaning application of art,— 
which could not by any means be held together, | if, indeed, it can come into the category of art at 
is here represented with life, power, and expres- | all,—is the huge monument in the Chapel of 
siou, grasping an ordinary spear, with which he | St. Paul, in memory of Lord and Lady Hunsdon. 
intends to slay his victim. The dying wife and|The date is about 1600. This composition, 
her protector are supposed to see all this im-| measuring between %) ft. and 40 ft. in height, 
possibility, and the husband endeavours, by a/| and occupying one end of the chapel, consists of 
common action, to ward off the threatened evil.| various stages of merely architectural details 
But a skeleton is not that broad, mysterious | over and around a sarcophagus; while obelisks, 
visitation called Death; it is simply a dis- | columns, with capitals, architraves, and a variety 
tressing and repulsive result of dissolution. The | of details, crowd the work from the pavement 
allegory, therefore, is both extravagant and false. | upwards; the most striking object being the 
With all its excellence in point of intention, and | large shield with the emblazoned coat of arms of 
especially in its marvellous execution as a piece | the family. The whole has been profusely deco- 
of marble-carving, this monument offends against | rated and enriched with colour; now, in the 
artistic propriety and good taste. Roubiliac is | course of time, sobered down to a most sombre 
the author of another remarkable and, in many | blackness. Another unmeaning work of the 

8, superior work, in the monument to the | kind is a military monument in the north aisle 
Duke of Argyll, who died in 1743. The duke is} of the nave. It consists entirely of various arms 
represented falling at the base of a pyramid. | used in military life, and has more the appear- 
Around him are statues of Minerva, History, | ance of an advertising card of an army accoutre- 
and Eloquence. The latter is full of action; ment maker than a memorial or record of a 
and expression; and, with extended arms, | deceased soldier. These works are simply re- 
appears to be addressing the spectators. It 








ferred to as belonging to our general subject. It 


The large monument of Sheffield Duke of | 


j 


|the sanctuary, as it were. 


} 
1 


|while the deserts of their originals may be 
honourably recognized, and the statues raised to 
their memory be seen by their admiring country- 


|men, they should no longer be permitted to 
'crowd the floor of a place of worship; where 


the mind should be occupied with other thoughts 


| than those likely to be suggested by such incon- 
| gruous associations. 


It is not intended, nor is it desirable, that 


works once admitted into the Abbey should be 


‘removed with anything like contumely and dis- 


respect, simply because they do not harmonize 
with religious sentiment, or are out of keeping 
with the architecture of the church. Honour- 
able sites might still be found for them within 
A cloister, for ex- 
ample, might easily be erected, fitted to receive 


‘them, or they might be arranged within the 


‘restored Chapter-house. Many of the detached 


| statues, especially, might so be placed with great 
| propriety, and with distinguished effect. 
shown, first sacrificed to the absurd fancy of of the larger compositions, which interfere fatally 


Many 


with the architecture of the church, cannot, it 
may be feared, be removed; but the floor or 
pavement of the church itself would thus be 
freed, in a great measure, from the crowding 
of works as inappropriate as they are obstruc- 
tive. 





EXHIBITION OF PRIZES OF THE ART. 
UNION OF LONDON, 


Ir is a pity that the flight from London of the 
members of the House of Commons, consequent 
on the close of the session, prevented those on 
the late Committee on Art-Unions from attend- 
ing the private view of this collection on 
Saturday last, as it offers an antidote to the 
injurious opinion expressed by some of the 
witnesses examined by the Committee, that 
the Art-Union encourages the production of 
works exclusively of a low class of art. It was 
the general verdict of those competent to form 
an opinion on the subject, that this year’s col- 
lection is a very good one; and it may be con- 
fidently stated that the proportion of indifferent 
works to the whole number is less than was to 
be found in either of the great exhibitions of the 
year. : 

The general character of the works selected 
by the prizeholders proves what we have always 
upheld, that the opportunity of seeing and com- 
paring works of art year by year, with the in- 
terest excited in the members of the society, 
who have either had the opportunity of choosing 
pictures for themselves, or of criticising the 
selection of other members, has gradually but 
surely fostered the power of discriminating and 
estimating the relative qualities of different 





works, 
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“Drawing Timber in Picardy,” by Beavis. 
The height at which this picture was hung in 
the Academy made the selection of it, in some 
degree, a hazardous decision; but a nearer view 
proves that the prizeholder’s trust is well re- 
warded ; it is a work fall of life and vigour, with a 
good deal of Rosa Bonheur feeling. The shadow 
of the wheel on the ground shows that the team 
has come to a stand at the turn of the road, 
while the horses, urged by the voice and action 
of the driver, are just commencing a fresh effort 
to get round the corner. “Eventide,” E. N. 
Downard. The setting sun comes through the 
opposite hedge, and just touches the tops of the 
fleecy flock, with much truth and natural effect. 
“A Berkshire Mill-race,” C. J. Lewis. This, 
and No. 59, by the same artist, are both ex- 
ceedingly meritorious works. In the river 
scene there is sparkle, life, and motion—a good 
deal of the feeling of Constable, without his 
spottiness—much careful work and evident study 
of nature. “Evening on Beech-hill Common,” 
by Slater Warren (301.). We are very glad that 
this picture found a purchaser; in the face of 
the prices put on their works by some artists, 
this is marvellously cheap at 301. It is full of 
work, and the effect of the sun reflected from 
the post and foliage in the foreground is ad- 
mirably rendered. Its merits were lost in the 
high position it occupied in Suffolk-street. 
‘* Luzern from the Lake,” G. Stanfield, is a faithful 
portrait, but rather lacking atmospheric effect, in 
producing which this artist wants a little of his 
father’s craft. ‘“‘ Happy Idleness,” a graceful and 
loving group, by Mrs. Robbinson, showing much 





of flowers, vegetables, and fruits, with a bunch 
of teazels in the centre, a plant grown in 
the district, and forming a link between this 
completely rural spot and the manufacturing 
towns of the West Riding. In close and ap- 
propriate neighbourhood to the teazels, were 
placed two magnificent loaves of cottage-made 
bread, a Cheddar cheese, the glory of Somer- 
setshire, and Stilton’s greatest rival ; a splendid 
specimen of well-filled honeycomb ; and a vessel 
of rich cream, in which the largest spoon might 
almost stand upright. These creature com- 
forts would have tempted the dying anchorite 
to eat. The appearance of the table with every 
interstice filled with moss was remarkably rich 
and finished,—quite a contrast to the slovenly 
look of many shows in more populous places. 
Another table of considerable length was also 
covered with cottagers’ vegetables and flowers, 
set off by large and various bouquets and floral 
devices, both in cottage-garden plants and wild- 
flowers. Rustic seats, flower-stands, and other 
mechanical works attested the skill and inge- 
nuity of the villagers, while their talents were 
further displayed on a screen at the end of the 
room, inscribed “ Winscombe School of Art.” 
The drawings on this screen would not disgrace 
any school in the kingdom. The best were by 
young people not in the class of cottagers; but 
there were many of more elementary kind by 
villagers, doing justice to the pains bestowed 
upon them. We understand that one of these 
rustic art-students is a lad who breaks stones all 
day at a quarry, and who is an eager student, 
not only of drawing, but of mathematics, Greek 





skill and effect in the treatment of the drapery. 


and Latin, and the natural sciences. We may 


“Whitby Harbour,” E. J. Niemann. The warm | possibly hear more of this lad some day. 


sky behind the hill throws up the foreground | 


Time and space will not admit of a more de- 


green, and the hay harvest not completed,—the 
picturesque appearance of the valley increases, 
studded with small fields and many hedges to 
Bryn or Derwen, and thence the scenery is 
varied in romantic beauty by woods, water-mills, 
and other objects, to Egarth, where the view 
opens with diverging hills to Ruthin, the hill on 
the right being Moel Fammau, or the mother of 
hills, the loftiest of the Clwyddian range. 
Ruthin, with the exception of its uncomfort- 
able pebble paving, is much modernised: the 
church has been what is termed restored, and 
the tower rebuilt with a broach spire. Archi- 
tects fond of colour would like the red sand- 
stone labels, and quoins to window and door 
openings, which are preferable to red bricks and 
terra-cotta. The church consists of nave andsouth 
aisle, chancel and south aisle (used as a vestry). 
The nave is divided from aisle by octagonal 
columns, with moulded capitals. The nave win- 
dows are in three five-foiled lights, with flam- 
boyant tracery in their heads. The font is 
modern, at the west end of nave, octagonal, 
with eight-foiled panels, and a marble basin, 
raised on steps with inscription on top step, stat- 
| ing that the font was erected in memory of Robert 
Humphreys Jones, of Clan Conway, near Pentre- 
| foelas, who died the 15th of May, 1858; also his 
| wife, who died the 5th of January, 1854. The 
{stone is the same as that employed in Menai 
| Bridge. There are but few brasses ; in south wall 
| of south aisle are two, with Old English inscrip- 
| tions, date 1560. There are marble tablets, with 
| English inscriptions. The chancel window is 
| filled with modern painted aud stained glass, 
| scriptural subjects. The roof of aisle is of oak, 
}and interesting, low span,* tie-beams (resting 
}on plain stone corbels) are panelled, and the 





admirably, and the usually unmanageable line | tailed account of this unique exhibition, but we | rafters moulded. The roof is panelled, each 
of the railway is made quite picturesque. | must not omit to mention that amongst the panel of a different design. The bosses also are 
“‘ Louis XI. and Mary de Commines.” The king’s | prizes awarded were one of five shillings to an | much varied. The date of the roof is the reign 


figure seems to show that the artist has seen! old woman, aged 86, for knitted stockings; | of Henry VII. 
Mr. Charles Kean in this his best character,— | another to a child, aged 8, for the best knitted | cel are similar, but plain. 


The roofs of the nave and chan- 
The pulpit and seats 


he has caught much of the half-tottering gait pair of socks; another to a bright girl of 16, for are modern. The church in former times was 
and crafty action: the lady’s figure is some- the best sample of darning (good credentials for conventual, and of greater extent, and interest- 
what stiff. Nos. 48, 89, and 108, by W. 8S. Rose, a little housewife). A larger prize was offered ing. The market-house was pulled down about 
are charming little bits of nature with that keen | to the domestic servant who had been longest two years ago. There are several houses re- 
appreciation of harmonious colouring which this|in one place, with a good character for all | maining of the time of Elizabeth. The castle is 


artist’s works always exhibit. 


domestic virtues ; but this prize was not applied | 


very interesting and well known. The county 


Turning to the water-colours, the costliest, | for, though it was reported that one servant was | hall isa modern building, in the prevailing style, 
but one of the smallest, is a girl with peacocks | still in the parish in her fiftieth year of service having windows without labels, and nearly all 


by Birket Foster; a remarkable piece of minute | 
work. ‘“ Deborah sitting in Judgment,” an | 
ambitious picture, by Mr. Henry Warren, was | 
mentioned in our notice of the collection 
from which it was taken. Two glowing land- 
scapes, by Vacher, and a view of Tenby, by 
Wolfe, are charming works, any one of which 
would light up a north room in gloomy weather. 
We could go on to notice many more pictures with 
commendation, would space permit ; and we can 
confidently promise a treat to any who may 
visit this gallery, not having had an opportunity 
of seeing these works in the previous exhibi- 
tions. We must not omit calling attention to 
the proof of the plate of “ Pity,” a subject full of 
feeling, very well rendered by Lemon from the 
picture by Le Jeune. 








COTTAGERS’ EXHIBITION OF FRUITS 
AND FLOWERS OF SOMERSET. 


Amoncst the Mendip Hills, “famous in 
history,’ about eight miles from the Clevedon 
Junction of the Bristol and Exeter railway, and 
within a pleasant hour’s ride of Weston-super- 
Mare, lies the valley and parish of Winscombe, 
with its picturesque village and church, one of 
those fine specimens of Gothic architecture for 
which Somersetshire is noted. In this remote 
spot, still nearly six miles from any railway, was 
held, on the Ist inst., a Cottagers’ Horticultural 
and Industrial Exhibition, to which we wish to 
call our readers’ attention, as an example of 
what may be done in a rural district of the 
“Far West,” where mutual goodwill and confi- 
dence exist. The show, we are informed, was 
got up by a gentleman who is a member of the 
Society of Friends, but is on the most cordial 
terms with the vicar, and other gentry of the 
parish, with whose hearty co-operation this and 
other kindred efforts for the benefit of the 
neighbourhood have been successfully con- 
ducted. The recent exhibition was held in the 
parish schoolroom, which was tastefully and 
richly decorated with garlands, evergreens, and 
pictures. A platform occupied the centre of 
the room, and was covered with the cot- 
tagers’ contributions of plants, in pots, bouquets 





in the same family. 


To crown this happy gathering of rich and | 
poor, young and old, the Axbridge Union school- 
boys, headed by their genial master, arrived in 
time to take part in the action, and with drum 
and fife made glad the hearts of the lookers on. | 
Altogether the affair was a rural triumph, which | 
might be advantageously introduced into almost | 
every parish. 








THE FISHING INN AT HARTINGTON, 
DERBYSHIRE. 


THE new buildings at the Charles Cotton Hotel, | 
from designs of Messrs. Slater & Carpenter, have | 
been recently completed, and add much to the 
comfort and convenience of this ancient hostelrie. 
They comprise a dining-hall, 40 ft. long, 20 ft. 
wide, and 14 ft. high ; butler’s pantry, three bed- | 
rooms and bath-room, new stables, &c.; the| 
whole fronted with durable free sand-stone from | 
Mr. Beresford Hope’s Sheen quarries. This hotel | 
is within a mile of the well-known “ Izaak 
Walton’s Fishing-honse” (“ Piscatoribus Sacrum, 
1674,”) on the Dove, one of the prettiest of little 
rivers. The mention of Dove Dale will bring 
before all who know it visions of its tree-covered 
hills and craggy masses ; of the Stepping-Stones, 
the Sugar - Loaves, and Thorpe Cloud, the 
mountain-monarch of the district. Some notes 
of this charming neighbourhood will be found in 
our last volume.* 











A TRIP TO NORTH WALES. 


Anovt two years ago you were good enough 
to insert in your Builder a few notes on the 
Mountain Homes of North Wales; and having 
been induced to pay another visit, I beg to for- 
ward you some further observations jotted down 
whilst journeying. : 

Starting from Corwen per rail through cuttings 
to Gwyddelwern, which lies in a valley,—and 
although the month of August, the corn is still 





* “Out and About,” vol. xxiii., p, 617, &c. 








{ much-enriched fat panelled ceilinc. 


the ornamentation limited to the ground story, 
the capitals being adorned with birds, animals, 
and the siege of Rhyddin Castle in 1646. 

From Ruthin, through Rhewl and Lilan- 
rhaiadr, per rail to Denbigh, the Vale of Clwyd 
is displayed, a beautiful cultivated valley, 
bounded by the hills at a distance. 

A visit to Denbigh Castle is interesting and 
instructive. The castle has been in former 
times much neglected; it is now rented by a 
committee of the town, who take great care of 
the remains. The castle stands on an eminence, 
from which a beautiful view is obtained all 
around. Considerable excavations, clearing of 
rubbish, &c., have been made in the towers, 
dungeons, &c., and there is consequently much to 
contemplate,—remains of stone staircases, door- 
ways, chamfers, corbel heads, underground pas- 
sages, &c.; some antiquities discovered on the 
spot, such as human remains, shells, stone can- 
non-balls, iron spurs, &c., which are preserved 
and shown in what is termed a waiting-room ; 
there is also a visitors’ book, now entirely filled 
with names, and the sooner it is put by, anda 
new one substituted, the better. In the castle 
grounds are swings, dumb bells, croquet, bowl- 
ing greens, &c., for the amusement of the people, 
curiously contrasting with the grandeur of the 
castle remains. Over the entrance gateway is 
a niche, containing a mutilated figure, apparently 
of the fourteenth century, the ball flower being a 
prominent feature in the labels and cornices, 
jambs, &c. From the castle can be seen the 
seat of the Myddelton family, where there is a 
monument to Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

What is termed the ancient chapel of the 
castle has been altered and added to; the 
chancel is Early English, the ceilings all plastered, 
the font a modern baluster, the columns between 
nave and aisles are octagonal, with moulded 
capitals. The tower is square and embattled. 
There are few memorials. The church, begun by 
the Earl of Leicester, is still a ruin. 

The “guide-books” of North Wales omit to 
notice many of the old churches: among the 
latter may be mentioned the church at Cerrig-y- 
Drnuidion: it is small, but not without interest ; its 





® Called in “‘ Hand Book of English Ecclesiology,”’ a 
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THE BUILDER. 
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plan a parallelogram 64 ft. by 17 ft., the 
distinction between the chancel and nave being 
principally shown by the roof. It is an Early 
English church, with late insertions and addi- 
tions : there are a nave, south porch, chancel with 
south aisle. The nave roof is open, with folia- 
tions in the interstices of the trusses; the roof 
of the chancel is truncated, panelled, and with 
rosettes at the intersections. The church has 
for its foundation the natural rock; the stones 





used in the building are large, and with flat 
surfaces, as obtained from the neighbouring 
mountain. In the porch is the usual seat on 


each side, but of one stone, 9 ft. 1 in. long, and 





was appointed by the Government to the post of 
consulting architect to the Government of India, 
and special architect to the Government of 
Bengal, for the express purpose of designing and 


carrying out some important buildings in 
Calcutta. Civil engineers are sent out annually, 
but no architect has as yet been sent out. It is 
repeating a twice-told tale to say that the 
Department as regards architecture is not in a 


satisfactory state. 








said to have been from the stones of the Druids. 
Camden alludes to these remains. In the chancel, 
the north window (perpendicular) has small 
portions of stained glass remaining. In the 
nave, by the chance}, are two low side windows. 
The altar rails were put up in 1707, and the 
table dates from 1755. In the churchyard, at 
the east end by the gate pier, are steps in the 
wall, on which the clerk used formerly to mount 
on Sunday and announce the fairs to be held. 
Opposite the church are the almshouses 
fonnded by Robert Price, date 1717. Old 
churches, however small, are, like old books, full 
of history; in North Wales, the old churches 
still have to be visited, and their contents 
recorded. W. P. Grirriru. 





THE LATE M. GODIN, PAPER-MAKER. 


THE inhabitants of Huy, Belgium, are just 
now regretting the loss of M. Godin, an eminent 
paper manufacturer of the town, and the first 
introducer of paper machines into Belgium. In 
1836, MM. Godin were the owners of a small 
paper-mill at Huy, but M. Alexis Godin, hearing 
of the success of Fourdrinier’s machine in this 
country, immediately foresaw its importance and 
introduced it in his manufactory. The Belgian 
journal La Meuse states that he was able to 
conipete successfully with English makers, and 
that for some years he supplied the paper for 
printing the Times newspaper. This is, perhaps, 
an error. The journal states, on the 
authority of M. Godin himself, that when he first 
commenced business, some time before 1830, a 
day’s manufacture was only worth 8 franes, but 
now the quantity produced daily at his mills is 
worth 20,000 francs. He aceumulated a very 
large fortune, and, being of an extremely bene- 
volent disposition, spent a considerable portion 
of his income in charitable objects. He founded 
and endowed an orphanage at Huy. His death 
took place on the 31st ult., his age being 68. It 
seems to have been looked upon as a public 
calamity at his native town, and his funeral was 
attended by all the principal inhabitants. 


v 





, 








CONCRETE FOUNDATION. 

A soMEWH: 
foundation has been recently made at the Straits 
of Bonifacio, between Corsica and Sardinia. At 
the entrance of the straits is situated a danger- 
ous sunken rock, known asthe “ Monachi,” upon 
which it is intended to erect a lighthouse. The 
surface of the rock is about 7 ft. below the water- 
line. A large coffer-dam about 20 ft. square was 
made, and, having been floated into position, 
was secured to the rock by iron bolts. The 
coffer-dam was then filled with concrete, and the 
danger *k is now surmounted by a massive 


i 


us rock 
fonndation above the level of the highest tides. 
The lighthouse is intended to replace a bell-buoy 
which was placed on the rock after the disas- 
trous wreck of the Sénullante. 





GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, INDIA. 


Tue Calcutta University, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Walter L. Granville, architect, 
is being proceeded with. The authorities deter- 
mined to adhere in this instance to rigid classic- 
ality. Its style may be judged of from the 
fact that Mesers. Ransome & Co. have been 
commissioned to produce for it thirty-eight large 
Ionic capitals in their patent concrete stone, 
which will be sent out to Calcutta. 

Mr. Granville, who will be agreeably remem- 
bered by some of our readers, went out to India 
in 1858 as architect to the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way ; and at the completion of the railway works 


IRON PAVEMENT AND THE DOCKYARDS. 


THE alleged reckless extravagance in the 
dockyards was again brought before the House of 
Commons just before it adjourned, by Sir John 

| Pakington, who gave some explanations, which 
| appear to remove a portion of the blame heaped 
| upon the unfortunate Board of Admiralty. The 
| subject has been taken up by some of our con- 
| temporaries, with more haste than discretion. 
| Some of them have evidently never heard of 
iron being used as pavement in any form what- 
ever, and look upon the idea as a monstrous 
piece of extravagance. Our own experience, 
however, has led us to the opinion that for roll- 
ing mills and similar localities, iron is the best, 
and, in the long run, the cheapest kind of pave- 
ment. Cast-iron flooring plates, even when 
broken into several pieces, are still of value, and 
may be recast, an advantage not possessed by 
brick or stone pavement. With reference to the 
value of the iron ballast, Sir John Pakington 
stated that experiments were now being made, 


We trust that these reports will be published. 
Mr. Childers’s explanation looks satisfactory ; 
but if it be correct, the Parliamentary return is 
then incorrect, and vice versé. Adopting the 
former view, the Admiralty book-keeping must 
be very bad, for we cannot impute to the autho- 
rities the wilful suppression of all mention of 
the purchases made during the Crimean war. 
We by no means wish to become the apologists 
of the Admiralty. Indeed, we rejoice to see a 
well-directed attack on the abuses of a public 
department. Before passing judgment on the 
offenders in the present case, we will wait for 
the result of the experiments, and we should 
also like to hear what “ three of the best mecha- 
nical engineers in the country” have to say. 





WATER FOR LONDON. 


WHEN will the Londoners begin to do some- 
thing more than talk about their future water 
supply and what must be done about it some 
timeor other? An entirely new supply of water 
must be had, and the sooner the better; so that 
we may as well set about it at once. Wherever 
the water is to come from, the work will take 
some years to do, and time will be spent in even 
| beginning the actual work. Various proposals 
| have already been before the public, and espe- 
| cially one by Mr. Bateman, C.E., to bring the 
| water from the Welsh hills. Another, and a still 
| more herculean work, has now been proposed by 
| another well-known engineer, Mr. George W. 
|Hemans, in association with Mr. Richard 





novel application of concrete asa 


which “show that the iron varies very greatly | Hassard,C.E. These gentlemen, with Mr. Bate- 
in quality.” The estimate of the value appears! man’s project, to which they make graceful 
to have been based on the fact that the iron,/ allusion, before them, advisedly prefer a still 
having been bought before the date of Neilson’s | more vast scheme of water supply, not only to 
invention, must be “cold blast,” and therefore’ London, but to various towns in the heart of 
of very good quality. The proposition that “all| England, between London and the proposed 
cold-blast iron is better than any hot-blast! sources of supply in the lake district of Weat- 
iron,” is hardly logical. It has also been stated! moreland and Cumberland. Now, suppose that 
that the price paid for the material (51. 8s.!the more enterprising minds of the public 


and 51. 9s. per ton), was that of the very / seriously at work just now on the project of a 
best iron. According to the present state tunnel across the British Channel, were to drop 


of the market, the prices paid by the Ad- that idea for the present, and take up the cer- 
miralty were certainly enormous. We can- tainly less hazardous, but assuredly more useful, 
not, however, form an opinion as to the/|one of maturing and realising some adequate 
quality of the iron (supposing it to have been| scheme of pure and abundant water supply to 
supplied at a fair price), without knowing the | the metropolis. Let the schemes of Mr. Bate- 
state of the markets at the time of purchase.| man, Messrs. Hemans & Hassard, and as many 
We find, on referring to Tooke’s “ History of more as they like, be well ventilated, and the 
Prices,’ that from 1804 to 1818 the price of pig- | one that is preferred and formally chosen be set 
iron was never lower than 7/. per ton. The’ about in earnest, so that the present generation 
returns of the price of iron from 1813 to 1819, may reap the benefit of it long before another 
published by the “ Office for Trade” in the latter | recurrence of the fell epidemic which has now 
year, differ slightly from the figures above quoted. | seized hold of the public throat. The work, as 
It appears from this document, which was re- we have said, has got to be done, and it may 
printed in the eighteenth volume of the as well be done at once. Liverpool and Glasgow 
“ Sessional Papers” for 1544, p. 390, that between have already accomplished relatively greater 
1513 and 1816 English pig iron was worth from works of a similar kind; and Liverpool, not 
7l. to 9l. per ton. During the three following satisfied with what it has yet effected, is now 





years the prices were :— thinking of expending an additional million and 
2. 4. £. 8. a half of money in still further improving its 
1817 ; 4 > > aga water supply. Mr. Bateman’s project, or even 
isis {S 9 9 10 January. Messrs. Hemans & Hassard’s, which will cost 

° 16 10 8 0 July. some twelve millions, is not a relatively greater 

1819 § 9 : oseee a a work for the metropolitan three millions of 

wala mie eat people than what has already been done, not 





If contractors were to be found willing to supply | only in this country, but in America; as witness 
the Government at more than 30s. below the the splendid New York supply, compared with 
lowest market prices, we can only say that! which, or with that of Glasgow, the water 
their descendants have sadly degenerated. Sup-| supply of London is a disgrace, not only to the 


posing, however, that 51. 8s. was a fair price ad, 


the best iron in 1815, when the last contract was 
| made, we fear that the contractors, who would 
| probably know the use to which the iron was 
| to be applied, would take care not to supply the 
best quality. 
| Some new light was thrown upon the subject 
| by Mr. Childers, who let out (whether uncon- 
| sciously or not we will not pretend to say) that 
some of this ballast was bonght during the 
Crimean war ; thus flatly contradicting the Par- 
liamentary return, which states that “not any 
| purchase in the last forty years can be traced.” 
| Mr. Childers went on to say, that the Govern- 
|ment paid the price demanded for the worst 
| kind of iron—iron worthless for purposes of 
manufacture; and if those from whom it was 
| purchased chose to supply a much superior kind 
| of iron to the kind paid for, they could scarcely 
be regarded as exercising much sagacity. But 
|in their three principal dockyards, they had, he 
| believed, three of the best mechanical engineers 
| in the country; and in the reports furnished by 
those gentlemen separately, it was distinctly 
stated, that the iron used in this way was per- 
| fectly useless for all purpozes of manufacture. 








metropolis, but to the nation, in the eyes of other 
countries. 

The aqueduct for Mr. Bateman’s scheme 
| would be 183 miles long; that for Messrs. 
Hemans & Hassard’s, 240 miles long; but con- 
sidering the anticipated intermediate town sup- 
ply and the absolute certainty of the rainfall, as 
well as the extraordinary purity and abundance 
of the water, the latter think they are justified 
in still urging their own scheme as preferable to 
every other. The only work of unusual magni- 
tude, they say, would be a tunnel 7} miles long 
under Kirkstone Pass to Patterdale Lake, which 
would be tapped at its south end. This tunnel, 
they calculate, would be done by boring ma- 
chines, as at Mont Cenis, in less than three 
years after the shafts were sunk. They calcu- 
late that 50,000,000 gallons a day would be sold 
on the way to London, leaving 200,000,000 gal- 
lions for London, on the completion of the pro- 
ject, at the estimated cost of 12,200,0001.; and 
they estimate that the rate requisite for the 
Londoners to pay would not exceed 113d. in the 
pound, on the highest and most unfavourable 
view of the whole question, but might not 





exceed 7}d. or 8d., according to circumstances. 
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: If this project be not very soon decided on, it | of the department of agriculture, commerce and 
is possible that the less comprehensive project | public works, the minister has taken possession of 
of Mr. Dale, C.E., of Hull, for the supply of} the new hotel in the Rue Saint Dominique, which 
some towns in the north from the same Jake had been temporarily occupied, since the month 
district may supersede it, or throw additional | of August, 1863, by the Minister President of the 
obstacles in its way, by the previous utilization | Coumeil of State, who, in his turn, is to remove 
of the best of the lake supply.* to the hotel in the Rue de Varennes, No 78, 
where the patent office was established, and 
———— my the Minister of Public Works resided since 
The new street leading from the Pont Neuf to 
DEATH OF M. MUESELER. the Halles Centrales being quite pierced, the 
We have to announce the death of M. Mueseler, | °°¥®"8 0" each side are being constructed. They 
a celebrated Belgian engineer, and inventor of | 2#¥ #lready commenced to build on two points : 
the safety-lamp which bears his name. He was at the angle of the Quai de la Magisserie, for the 
first employed in a very subordinate capacity at establishment of La Belle Jardiniére, and at the 
the Beaujone Colliery, celebrated as being the angle of the Rue de Rivoli, which cuts the mew 
scene of a terrible accident in 1811, and at street diagonally. 
length rose to the position of Chief Engineer in It is stated in one of the French papers that 
the Department of Mines. He is the inventor | under No. 146 of the catalogue of sale by 
of several contrivances for rendering the collier’s | M. Jacques Charavay is described an original 








work less dangerous, and his safety-lamp is now | letter of Emile Souvestre, dated May 20th, 1850. | 


the only one allowed to be used in the Belgian col- | é : o 
lieries. A model of the Mueseler-lamp may be thesuppression of the evening lectures instituted 
seen in the Museum of Practical Geology in| ™ 1848 for the benefit of the labouring classes ; 
Jermyn-street. It appears to be safer than the Souvestre complained bitterly of this unintelli- 
Davy-lamp; it gives nearly three times the amount 8°@* erg “they have extinguished our 
of light, and burns less oil. When the flame is lampe. said he, “when people used to come 
brought into contact with carburetted hydrogen, from the distance of a league, at least, to get 
it goes out, thereby giving warning of the instructed: one hour more for the public-house,” 
danger. On the other hand, it is heavier than | 
the Davy-lamp, weighing about two pounds, and 
is apt to go out when placed on aslant, or carried 
out of the perpendicular, and is extinguished in THE LIVERPOOL DOCK WORKS. 
an up current of air. For some months past | 
subscriptions have been collected for the pur- Tne report of the dock engineer, Mr. Lyster, 
pose of presenting M. Mueseler with a handsome for the year ending the 22nd of June last, has 
testimonial. His sudden death has unfortu- been submitted to the dock board. It appears 
nately prevented him from receiving it. from this report that there wereexpended last year 
|on the Liverpool Docks in new works 260,2261. ; 
/and on repairs and maintenance, 85,9001. On 
the Birkenhead side there were expended on new | 
| works under the Act, 138,395/.; on additional | 
| new works, 64,1331.; on repairs and mainte- | 





| ——— 








PARIS. 


Tar monument in the middle of the square of : : : 
the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, is just the works on the Liverpool aide, the a end 
finished. It consists of a column, of Jura granite, states that the extension of the north river wall 


The Rue de Poitiers had succeeded in causing | 


sO 
nance and stock, 29,4301.—total, 231,9591. Of) 


FREEMASONS’ HALL, LONDON. 


Tue building now called Freemasons’ Hall, 
Great Queen-street, Holborn, occupies the site 
of a row of small houses called Queen’s-place, 
and a portion of the site of the building formerly 
called Freemasons’ Tavern. The part devoted 
to the use of the Craft embraces, besides a space 
equal in width to half the front and extending 
back 200 ft., the old hall and the rooms imme- 
diately adjoining the other half of the front. 
The tavern, of which the name will be changed, 
is not yet completed. It will embrace a front- 
age of 44 ft. by a depth of 200 ft., and also the 
portion of the old building between the rooms 
adjoining the front and the old hall. The whole 
is the property of the body of Freemasons ; but 
the tavern is let to a company. 

The entrance to the Masonic portion, a shown 
|in the accompanying plan, is in the centre, and 
| leads to a hall and spacious staircase, lighted by 





|a dome light. The corridor leading from the 
| hall gives access to the offices for the general 
| business of the Craft, and also to those of the 
|three charities, and the board-room, waiting- 
jrooms, &c. The front rooms are a library or 
club-room, and a coffee-room for the use of the 
Craft, which will be served by the tavern. On 
| the first-floor are two rooms in front, for the use 
lof the Grand Master and grand officers; two 
| large lodge-rooms, with ante-rooms; and the 
great hall, which, when the tavern is completed, 
will be devoted entirely to the use of the Craft, for 
| the meetings of the Grand Lodge, and other pur- 
| poses. The third room on the front, together with 
| the room above it, will be attached to the tavern 
as dining-rooms, for the use of the Craft only. 
On the second-floor are lodge-rooms, similar to 
those on the first-floor, but plainer. The third- 
floor is devoted to bed-room accommodation for 
the servants of the Grand Lodge, and also for 
those of the tavern. In the basement are 
rooms for the Grand Tyler, store-rooms, and 


on. 
The Tavern will consist of a great hall, 96 ft. 
by 43 ft., and 45 ft. high, with a kitehen of the 
same area below it. The level of the hall floor 


resting on a pedestal of white Echaillon stone, has progressed satisfactorily and uninterruptedly being only 9 ft. above the ground-flour, there are 
and is to be surmounted by a statue in bronze of during the past year, and has — reached the only one dining-room and ante-room besides the 
Victory, due to the work of M. Crauk, statuary. pas its northernmost extremity, adjoining staircase on this floor, the space between these 
The four sides of the pedestal will bear inscrip- which the Government = to construct 4 | and the hall being given to the servants’ hall in 
tions, recording the feats of arms accomplished heavy casemated fort. The face ay from | the basement, which is, therefore, very lofty. 
by the French troops during the Crimean cam- the level of 7 ft. above Old Dock Sill, as well a8 The flight of steps leading from the entrance 
paign. In a few days the monument is to be the whole of the parapet wall, is built of Cyclo- | gives access to an ante-room or hall, with eight 
unveiled. pean blocks of granite of the strongest and most columns and a domed ceiling, and thence to a 

At the Hotel de Ville the reconstruction of the massive description ; and the lower portion of | lobby, which embraces the ends of the two great 


Campanile has been quite terminated, after a 
year’s work, and the scaffolding has been re- 
moved. The general appearance of this belfry 
is that of lightness and good outline, but the 
base seems rather heavy. Still, as this latter is 
partly hid by the pediment of the clock, the fault 
is not much noticed. It is the work of Mr. 
Baltard, architect to the Ville de Paris. | 

The levelting of the Butte de Trocadéro is 
finished, and the place is being laid out tempo- 
rarily. It is to be arranged for the usual dis- 
play on the Emperor’s féte, the 15th August ; con- 
sequently relays of workmen have wrought day 
and night, in the later hours by three electric | 
lamps, which rendered the coup d’eil most in- | 
teresting at midnight. Trees ten years old are | 
being planted. 

For some days past the Rue Casimir Perier, | 


near the Eglise Saint Clothilde, has been opened | 
up in numerous deep trenches for joining the | 
house drainages, with the central sewer of that 
street. At the end of the street, in front of No. 27, 
several skeletons have been found imbedded in 
the sand, of which the subsoil is composed. 

Near Paris, a public building of great im- 
portance is on the verge of completion; we 
mean the Ceramic Museum and the new Porce- 
lain Factory of Sévres, of which we gave a 
notice in the last volume of the Builder. It is 
situated in the lower park of Saint-Cloud, on 
the left, on entering by the Pont de Sévres, and 
the principal block of the building destined to 
contain the ancient and modern rich collections, 
is a veritable palace, measuring 492 ft. on the 
facade, with two stories on the ground-floor, 
having each twenty-seven windows on the same 
level. 

On account of the completion of the construc- 
tion of the new Ministére in the Rue Saint 
Dominique, for the concentration of the services 





* For particulars of the project we must refer to @ 
pamphiet just published by Stanford, of Charing-cross, 
‘On the future Water Supply of London,” By G. W. 
Hemans, C.E., and K, Hassard, C.E, 





the work, as well as the body of the wall, is of halls. From this ante-room a staircase leads to 


the red sandstone of the district. 


ao : 
a large dining-room and ante-room on the first- 


The river wall, North of Canada Basin, has | fjoor, and to another dining-room, 45 ft. by 43 ft., 
now been raised throughout its length of 3,267 ft. | and 23 ft. high, exclusive of the dome in the 
from the level of high water, or 20 ft. above Old | centre. It also leads to an ante-room, and 


Dock Sill, at which it had stood for some years, 


'thence to the ladies’ gallery. It is believed 


to 26 ft. above Old Dock Sill, and is further|that no building in London will offer such 


| surmounted, for a length of 3,164 ft., by a 


massive granite parapet and coping carried to a 
height of 34 ft. above the same level, the re- 
maining portion being in course of construction. 
A granite retaining wall has also been built for 
@ length of 2,687 ft., and a terrace, 20 ft. in 
width, formed for the same distance. 

Considerable progress has been made in the 
excavations for the Waterloo Docks, and in the 
masonry of the surrounding walls, notwithstand- 
ing the short supply of stone during the past 

The Corn Warehouse Dock with its 
entrance is completed, and the West Waterloo 
Dock is only suspended while the other and not 
less important portions of the works are farther 
advanced. ’ 

The Observatory, Bidston-hill, is drawing 
towards completion. Arrangements have been 
made with Messrs. H. C. Price & Co., of London, 
for the warming and ventilating of the building ; 
and steps have been taken towards a supply of 
gas and water. Extensive use has been made 
of the excellent quarry which has been opened 
here, by working it for the supply of stone to 
the corn warehouses at Birkenhead, and other 
constructions on the dock estate. 

The works at Herculaneum and at other points 
on the estate are also mentioned in detail, 








AN EXEMPLARY PaTENTEE.—Elias Howe, the 
patentee of the sewing-machine needle, an- 
nounces that he does not intend to apply for a 
renewal of his patent, on the ground that he has 
already made by it a million and a half dollars, 
which he regards as fortune enough for one man. 


|large accommodation for public entertain- 
ments.* 

| Our engraving represents the fronts both of 
| Freemasons’ Hall and of the tavern. The 
| former is entirely of Portland stone; the latter 
will be of red brick, with Portland stone dress- 
‘ings. The main lines will run through the two 
| fronts, but the difference of material has been 
| adoptedeas a distinction. The necessity of pro- 
viding for the continuance of the tavern busi- 
ness has occasioned considerable delay in the 
progress of the work, which has been of neces- 
sity carried out in sections. The contractor is 
Mr. Rider, of Union-street, Borough. The 
carving, including the figures, was executed by 
Mr. W. G. Nicholl, the sculptor of the pediment 
of St. George’s Hall, at Liverpool. The figures 
represent the Masonic attributes of Wisdom, 
Fidelity, Charity, and Strength or Union. Upon 
the archivolt of the arch are the signs of the 
Zodiac. The heads between the colamn caps 
represent the sun, the moon, and the five stars, 
upon a background of corn and vine and olive. 
Over the entrance doorway are seen the words, 
Audi. Vide. Tace. The initiated will discover a 
few Masonic emblems in other parts. Mr. F. P. 
Cockerell is the architect. The contract for the 
Masonic portion was 24,170.; that for the tavern 
was 19,9181. 12s. 5d. The design was selected 
in open competition. 

The front displays considerable originality, and 
there is much elegance in the details. We must 
congratulate Mr. Cockerell on his achieve- 
ment. 





* The want of adining-hall in London where, say, 1,000 
or 1,500 persons could dine together still remains unsup- 
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THE IMPROVEMENT IN NEW STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


A DIFFERENCE of opinion between the Town 
Council and Mr. W. Phillips as to the value of 
his property at the corner of New-street, about 
to be purchased by the Council under the powers 
given by the local Act, has led to an arbitration 
of the claim for compensation. The difference, 
by mutual consent, is being settled in a some- 
what unusual way. Instead’ of the ordinary 
tiresome and expensive process, by which long 
examinations of numerous witnesses are followed 
by lengthy arguments from the legal representa- 
tives of the opposing parties, it was agreed that 
only two witnesses on each side should be 
examined. Those for Mr. Phillips—Messrs. E. 
Robins and J. E. Hornblower, both of London, sur- 
veyors—gave it as their opinion that 22} years’ 
purchase, with one-third added on account of the 
sale being forced, in all 24,0001., would be a fair 
price. They both said 50 per cent. was a common 
addition in railway purchases for forced sale. 
Mr. Wm. Fowler, examined for the Corporation, 
estimated the total amount to be paid as com- 
pensation, including one-third for the forced sale, 
at 13,6001., whilst Mr. Thompson Plevins put it 





at 13,4001. For forced sale Mr. Plevins gave 10 
per cent. as sufficient, but Mr. Fowler allowed | 
one-third, or 33 per cent. The arbitrators are | 
Mr. Richard Clarke, for the Corporation, and | 
Mr. Jeremiah Mathews, for the claimant ; whilst | 
Mr. Chesshire, of the firm of Chesshire & Gibson, 
was appointed to act as umpire. The decision 
has not yet been published. 








topped by four polished pieces of granite, forms | building new houses. 
the pedestal of the statue, which is 8 ft. 9 in. in| completed. 

height. The late duke is represented as wear- | At Shrewsbury, as some men were employed 
ing the uniform of a field-marshal, holding in | in pulling down the old King’s Arms building 
his left: hand the hat belonging to that rank, | in Claremont-street, an accident occurred which 
while his right rests on his hip. The monument, | nearly proved fatal to four men. It appears that 
which is altogether 82 ft. high, has been erected | the whole of the brickwork and plastering had 
by the Messrs. Freeman, proprietors of extensive | been removed from the timber sheel-work, and 
granite quarries in Cornwall, in accordance with | the principal beams had been sawn asunder, and 
the designs of Baron Marochetti, under whose | it was intended to attach ropes to the building, 
immediate supervision all the bronze work has | so as to pull it over, as has been the practice 
been cast. | through the principal part of the demolitions 

Monument to the late King of the Belgians.—The now going on. Four men ascended to the top of 
Queen having determined to erect a monument | the building, for the purpose of fastening the 
in St. George’s Chapel, to the memory of the! ropes, and were in the act of doing so, when the 
late King of the Belgians, the execution of the | whole structure gave way beneath them, and 
work has been intrusted to Miss Durant, who is swerved over, burying the poor fellows amongst 
already known to the public by various statues the débris. One or two of them were found to 
and busts. The clay model is completed. The be badly cut and pierced by the splinters, and 
king is represented as stretched on the bed of | were conveyed to the Infirmary. 
death, by the side of which lies crouched, but} At the Rotherham glass-works, whilst a joiner 
with head erect, the Belgian lion, on whose|in the employ of Mr. John Gardner, joiner, 
shaggy mane the right hand of the departing | Thornhill, was engaged along with his master, 
king has dropped and rests in quiet strength. | doing some work on the roof of the works, he fell 
On the other side of the couch stand two guar-| through a door in the roof and broke his neck. 
dian angels, presenting two shields emblazoned | An inquest was held, when the jury returned a 
with the arms of England and Belgium. | verdict of “‘ Accidental death.” 

Memorial of the late Earl of Carlisle—A meeting | At Campsey Ash, some bricks had fallen down 
of subscribers to the fund for erecting this memo- | a well, and Mr. Fulcher, of Wickham Market, 
rial has been held at York. The chair was occu- | builder, was employed to repair it. Fearing 
pied by the Earl of Zetland, lord-lieutenant of the | that the well was in a dangerous state, he did 
North Riding. The subscriptions received were | not proceed at once to put down his well tackle, 
stated in the report to amount to about 2,4501. | but put down a 40 and a 20 staved ladder lashed 
The most suitable site to be found was on an together, for the purpose of proving the well. 
eminence known as Bulmer-hill, from whence a | Whilst in the act of putting down these ladders 
monument would be visible from the whole vale and testing the sides of the well on which there 
of York. Five architects were asked to send in was a projection, the feet of the ladder came in 
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designs, and the design of Mr. Cockerell, of 
London, having a large majority in its favour, 
was accordingly selected. This design, which 





MONUMENTAL. 


collision with this projection, and the brickwork 
all at once gave way in a vermicular form, and 
piled up the well to within 9 ft. of the surface. 








Statue of the late Lord Herbert.—A successful 
casting in bronze of Mr. Foley’s statue of the 
late Lord Herbert of Lea, better known as 
Sidney Herbert, was recently made at the 
works of Messrs. Prince & Co., the “ Pheonix” 
Foundry, Southwark. The figure is of colossal 
size, and is intended to be placed in the inclosure 
opposite the entrance to the War Office in Pall- 
mall. The statue was cast in one piece, and it 
took but 15 seconds to pour in the metal. 

Monument to the late Mr. Sheridan Knowles.— 
A monument has been placed over the remains 
of the late Sheridan Knowles, in the Glasgow 
Necropolis. It has been erected by friends and 
former pupils of Mr. Knowles, who was at one 
time a teacher of elocution in Glasgow. The 


cenotaph. 


was submitted to the meeting, is a large Doric 
column, decorated at the top with wreaths, and 
having at the base a flight of steps and four 
/ smaller columns, which will contain the arms of 
| the late earl. 
;seconded by Mr. G. Baines, the report was) 
adopted. 


' reduced a seven years’ war to a seven days’ one, 
‘and shortly, we hope, war will be impracticable 
‘even for seven hours, for by that time all the 
monument is situated on the highest part of the combatants on both sides will be dead. Another 
north end of the hill, and is in the form of a step or two has just been made towards this, 
It is in the Italian style of architec- | most desirable end of all war. Mr. Gale has | 


The 40 ft. ladder was pinned with the falling 
brickwork. The top ladder was unlashed, and 
about 11 staves of the 40-staved one recovered. 
The well was open, with buckets under a lean-to 
roof, and is about 40 ft. deep. 
At Dambach, France, five new bells had just 
| been christened preparatory to being placed in 
the tower of the new church, and one weighing 
| about two tons was already hoisted to its place, 
| when two iron bearers, to which it was attached, 
| gave way, and it was precipitated from a height 
| of 100 ft. to the ground. In its descent it broke 
through two floors in the building, on each of 
which a number of persons were assembled, and 
then fell on another bell, which was about to be 
hoisted, and both were shivered into pieces. 
Seven persons were injured, either by the frag- 
ments, or by being thrown from the floors in the 
tower, and one is in a dying state. 


On the motion of Sir D. Cayley, 








NEW MILITARY AND NAVAL 
INVENTIONS. 
Tue progress of warlike invention has already 


ture, and is built of fine durable sandstone, sur-_ been at the Royal Marine Barracks, Plymouth, | 


mounted by a sarcophagus of grey polished displaying and explaining his new repeating 
Aberdeen granite. The entire height of the firearm. He was introduced by Mr. W. Eastlake, 
It is about | deputy-judge-advocate of the fleet. 
the same length at the base, which is 12 ft.| was minutely examined and tested, and was the 

broad. The cenotaph has 8 pilasters, 2 at| subject of unqualified approbation. It was shown | 
each corner. These are decorated, and contain, to be possible to fire it eighty times a minute! | to us 

/and that this speed could be kept up for a period | to the Re 
‘limited only by the industry (and the vitality) | Traffic of the Metropolis 

| of the firer, and the extent of his supply of steel | printers, 
| breech cases, into which the cartridge is placed. | chief points t 
The arm is very simple in construction, and the | atten 


monument is upwards of 15 ft. 


surmounted by floral ornaments, heads of the 
principal characters of Mr. Knowles’s dramas. 
These comprise William Tell and Emma, Vir- 
ginius and his daughter Virginia, Master Walter 
and Julia, Caius Gracchusand his mother Cornelia. 
It is proposed to place a bronze medallion of the 
deceased in the princial part of the sarcophagus. 

The Oastler Monument for Bradford.—This 
monument is progressing satisfactorily. It con- 
sists of a statue of the “Factory King,” 10 ft. 
high, with a group of two factory children a boy 
and a girl, on the left of Mr. Oastler, looking up 
to their benefactor, who is in the attitude of 
addressing an audience, with the right hand out- 
stretched and the left resting on the two factory 
children, as the representatives of the objects of 
his solicitude. 

Monument to the late Duke of Wellington.— 
A monument has been erected by the Duke 
of Wellington and the tenantry of Strath- 
fieldsaye, to the late duke, at a point on 
the estate some seven or eight miles from 
Reading. The monument at its base consists of 
three courses of steps, each 18 in. high, the 
bottom course being 30 ft. square. Next comes 
a plinth of dressed granite, also formed of three 
courses, 12 ft. square and 6 ft. high. Upon this 
plinth rests a moulded base, from which rises a 
square block of granite 9 ft. 6 in. high, and 7 ft. 
square, weighing 40 tons. This stone bears the 
inscriptions and is surmounted by a moulded 
cornice, from which springs a monolith column 
30 ft. high and 3 ft. 6 in. in diameter, having a 
bronze base, and weighing 21 tons. Resting on 
this column, a composite capital of bronze, 








The firearm; «THE DANGERS OF THE STREETS.” 


A raILway traffic superintendent has forwarded 
a printed copy of “ Suggestions in regard 

Regulation and Arrangement of the Street 
” (McCorquodale & Co., 
“The Armoury,” Southwark). The 
o which the superintendent calls 
tion are the crossing of streets by foot 
| passengers, and the closing or blocking of streets 
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barrel remarkably easy to clean, being open at 
both ends. The officers present warmly con- | 
gratulated Mr. Gale on his invention. Mr. Gale | 
also referred to his latest invention,—a grenade 
for use in naval actions, causing for half an hour 
or more an impenetrable fog in any desired 
locality. 








ACCIDENTS. 


Ar Whitbread’s Brewery, Chiswell-street, 
Finsbury, an accident has occurred, where a 
portion of their.premises are being pulled down 
for re-building. Whilst the workmen were thus 
engaged, some of the walls were observed totter- 
ing to and fro; and when the brickwork fell it 
partially buried one man, both feet and legs 
being embedded in the rubbish. He was taken 
to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, where he lies in 
a very precarious state. za 

In Queen’s Square, Hinckley, a ceiling has 
fallen in. Had this occurred a few hours earlier, 
when a man was in bed, he must have been 
crushed to death. We may here state that since 
a good trade has existed in Hinckley there | 
seems a want of untenanted house property 
fit for people to live in. There is plenty of 
building land in the place, and those who 








hold it would do well to set the example of| 


| to consider. 


| for repairs. He makes some suggestions on these 
| subjects which it would be well for the authorities 
The author, we believe, is Mr. J. P. 
Knight, traffic superintendent on the South- 
Eastern railway ; and he brings his great experi- 
ence on the subject of railway traffic to bear in 
a sensible and useful way upon that of street 
trafic. He recommends the establishment of 
semaphore signals at appointed and authorized 
crossing-places, and also at closed or partially 
blocked streets, to be under police management, 
and under certain regulations for the facilitation 
both of foot and wheel traffic. 








BRITISH ARCH.ZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE opening meeting of the Hastings Con- 
gress will be held there on Monday next, when 
the Earl of Chichester, as president, will deliver 
an address. An inspection of the Castle and 
other antiquities of the town, under the guidance 
of Mr. T. H. Cole, M.A., will follow, with a 
dinner, and evening meeting for papers and dis- 
cussion. Papers have already been promised by 
Mr. J. R. Planché, “On the Bayeux Tapestry,” 
also “On the Earls of Sussex;” by Mr. F. H. 
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Appach, M.A., “ On the Landing of Julius Caesar 
in Great Britain ;’ Mr. Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A., “On the Excavations of Pevensey Castle ;” 
Mr. Edward Levien, M.A.,F.S.A., “On the History 
of St. Mary’s Collegiate Church in Hastings 
Castle :’’ Mr. M. A. Lower, M.A., F.S.A., “ On the 
Battle-field of Hastings ;’ Mr. T. H. Cole, M.A., 
‘On Hurstmonceux Castle,” also “On some 
Antiquities of Hastings ;’ Mr. George R. Wright, 
F.S.A., “On Sir Anthony Brown, Standard- 
bearer to Henry VIII. ;”’ Mr. Edward Roberts, 
F.S.A., “ On Mayfield Palace,” also “On Bayham 
Abbey ;” Mr. Gordon M. Hills, “ On Battle 
Abbey ;’ Rev. F. A. Arnold, “On the Nine 
Months of Harold’s Reign; Mr. J. C. Savery, 
“ On Bodiam Castle,” also ‘ On the Ironworks of 
Sussex ;’ Mr. W. J. Gant, “‘ On Hastings Castle;” 
and Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, M.A., “A Day ina 
Cistercian Abbey, illustrative of Robertsbridge 
Abbey.” 








WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS AT LIEGE. 


TuE Journal de Liége states that the Society | a low stone screen, elevated upon two steps, a 
in| portion of the northern half of screen being 


for Improving Artisans’ Dwellings organised in 
that town has now in course of construction a row 


of twenty-one houses, and that a plot of ground | 


containing 3,000 square métres has recently been 
acquired for the erection of thirty more houses. 
Each house is detached, and has been built after 
a different design. Two of the houses contain 
two rooms on the ground floor, three on the first, 
and a similar number on the second 4loor. 
have two rooms on the ground floor, and two on 
the first floor; and the remaining fourteen have 
one on the ground floor and two on each story. 
Each house is furnished with a cellar, and has its 
own water supply, closet, cesspool, and a patch of 
garden. The buildings are stated to be every- 
thing that is desirable from a sanitary point of 
view; but the average cost is 1701. for each | 
house. 





A CONTRACTOR’S RIGHT ON THE 
PREMISES. 


Ar the petty sessions in Aberystwith, Mr. T. W. 
Chester, builder of the new Congregational Chapel re- 
cently opened in this town, and who was one of the con- 
tractors for the extensive gaol works at Montgomery, was 
charged with assaulting one of his men employed on the 
chapel works. It appeared from the evidence that Mr. 
Chester ordered the complainant to do certain work, | 
which he neglected doing, but, on the contrary, did some- 
thing that one of the chapel committee ordered him. As 
the man persisted in his disobedience, Chester ordered 
him off, and when he did not comply, threw his tools over 
the wall; and, on the workman holding up his mallet in 
ren og collared him and ejected him from the premises 

»y force. 

The Mayor said that, if a man trespassed on his pre- 
mises and refused to leave, he believed he had an unques- 
tionable right to use reesonable force in ejecting him. 
The case must therefore be dismissed. 


| 


| 








PURIFICATION OF DRINKING-WATER. 


Iv a reply to our remarks on his process, Mr. 
Bird says :— 


“ Bearing in mind that the liberation of the hydrated 
alumina from the tersulphate of aluminium is due to the 
presence of carbonate of lime in the water, the answer is 
that all terrestrial waters contain in # gallon more of this 
carbonate of lime than is necessary to set free the 
hydrated alumina contained in the twenty drops of the 
patent precipitant. 

Hence, in your experiment, the first precipitate would 
contain all the defilement, and would look brown or coloured 
more or less; on adding another quantity, a fresh pre- 
cipitate would fall, which would then be a pearly white, 
showing that the first operation had purified the water. 
-_. + . Imay add, that the patent precipitant is an 
admirable test for any defilement which is of a carbon- 
aceous character in drinking-water.* If the precipitate 
looks brown, or not quite white, the water requires puri- 
fication ; if, on the other hand, the precipitate is quite 
white, then is the water, as a rule, fit fr drinking without 
further purification. 

As it is probable that some of your readers would like 
to try the ‘ Patent Precipitant,’ I have sent to your 
publisher an advertisemant, announcing where it can be 
obtained in London.” 


What we said was to the effect that the foul 
water used by us was not entirely cleared from 
its brownish precipitate till we had applied three 
times the quantity of the solution of tersulphate 
of alumina prescribed for the clearing of the 
Thames water from its organic contamination. 
Doubtless, in ordinary cases, the quantity pre- 
scribed may be sufficient, but in our case it was 
not so. Had the second precipitate been pearly 
white, we should have known that the first had 
sufficed to clear the water of its organic taint. 








* Another correspondent says much the same thing of 





Even the third precipitate, thongh whiter, was 
still slightly tinged with brown. The inference we 
draw from our experiment and Mr. Bird’s. ex- 
planation is, that though “asa rule” the quan- 
tity he prescribes may be sufficient, there are 
exceptional cases, and ours was one of these, in 
which more of the precipitant is required to 
clear water of its organic foulness than what is 
stated by Mr. Bird, and this should be pointed 
out in the instructions for its use. 








ENGLISH PROTESTANT CHURCH, 
WILDBAD, WURTEMBERG. 


Tue English church here was formally opened 
on the 6th of July, by the Bishop Coadjutor of 
| Edinburgh. The church is built from the de- 
signs of Mr. Withers, architect, and is a simple 
parallelogram, under one roof, 64 ft. long, 18 ft. 
wide, the east end terminating in an apse. The 
nave proper contains seats for 100 aduits, in low 





Five | 
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| and joiners, which is likely to lead to a mm 


| drawn up, and which it was decided should be sent round 
| to the men. 


open benches. The ritual chancel is formed by 


raised to form a simple pulpit; the prayer-desk 
and lectern are eastward of the screen on thesouth 
side. The sanctuary is raised two more steps, 


certain number of students, supported by public funds, 


and a certain other number paying adequate fees, They 
consider that, at present, about 200 students might be 
fixed as a proper number to receive gratuitous training, 
and that of this number 100, selected by public competi. 
tion, should be supported by public funds, disbursed 
under ministerial responsibility, the remainder, if pos. 
sible, by colonial, municipal, or other corporate funds, 
and by private endowments and subscriptions, Arrange. 
ments should then be made to allow about 100 private 
students, in addition, to enter and pay adequate fees for 
their instruction; but this number ought not to be 
allowed to outgrow the number of students in training 
without very careful consideration of the responsible 
m ers. 

3. The committee are of opinion that, as our colonies 
and India send many young persons to this country for 
general education, 1t might reasonably be expected that 
they would be induced to send persons having musical 
gifts for musical education, if the training were as efli. 
cient as it might be. 

4. So far as the committee are enabled to judge from 
the evidence, they consider that the cost of properly 
training 200 free students would be about 15,0002, sterling 
a week, bebe at an average rate of 75/. a year for each 
student, Out of this sum grants for maintenance, at 
varying rates, might be allowed to the students, in ac- 
cordance with the system which is found to work so 
successfully in the Art Training Schools at South Ken- 
sington. Some students might hold scholarships without 
receiving any maintenance allowance ; and the committee 
have reason to hope that private individuals will come 
forward and endow scholarships. 








THE LEDBURY TOWN HALL. 





and the altar stands on a footpace, witha carved 
reredos at back. The north-west doorway is 
planned to admit the entrance of invalid chairs 
to the west end of nave. | 

The walls and all dressings are of local stone, | 
the roof covered with slate. Internally the roof 
is wagon-headed, boarded to soffit of rafters, 
with moulded ribs and tie-beam trusses. The 
passages are paved with local marbles, in pat- 
terns. The church is lighted by nine windows, 
of various forms and sizes, all having carved 
tracery in their heads. Two bells are hung in a 
western bell-gable, which is surmounted by a 
weathercock and cross. The style adopted is 
English Geometrical Decorated, and the cost 
will be nearly 1,5001. 








STRIKE OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS | 
IN MANCHESTER. 


A movement has taken place among the carpenters 
age of the 
building trade of Manchester, A meeting of employers | 
was held at the Clarence Hotel, Spring-gardens. Forty 
gentlemen were present, representing nearly every firm in 
the trade in this neighbourhood, when a resolution was | 
unanimously passed approving of a circular which was 





It appears that the workmen on Saturday 
struck at the largest shop in the town, that of Mesers, 
Neill & Sons. The following is the circular :— 


** Clarence Hotel, Manchester, August 13, 1866, 
To THE Operative CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
MANCHESTER AND SaLForpD, 


Gentlemen,— By a resolution of your body in public 
meeting assembled, you ordered and have carried into 
effect a strike against Mr. Joseph Thompson, and subse- 
quently on Messrs, Robert Neill & Sons, to compel those | 
gentlemen to raise their men’s wages 2s, per week. This | 
demand has been refused by every master in the town and 
neighbourhood, and a strike against the before-mentioned 
firms for such advance is virtually a strike against the 
whole, and is regarded as such by the Association of 
Master Builders, You are hereby informed and requested 
to take notice that, unless Messrs. Neill’s and Mr. 
Thompson’s men return to work on or before the 17th 
instant, the whole of the employers in this association 
will make common cause with them, and close their shops 
on the next pay-day until the dispute is settled. This 
association repeats the offer already made, to pay the 
advance next March, and submits the same to your seri- 
ous re-consideration, in the hope that a general strike 
may yet be prevented, 

Signed on behalf of the Master Builders’ Association, 
William Edwards, chairman; Robert Neill, vice-chair- 
man; David Cochran, vice-chairman; William Southern, 
treasurer; Edward Johnson, hon, sec,” 








NATIONAL MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


At a meeting of the Society of Arts’ Musical 
Education Committee, held on the lst instant, 
the following minute was passed, and it has 
been received by the council :— 


1. It appears from the evidence that the Royal 
Academies of Music of Paris, Brussels, and Naples 
furnish instances of highly successful institutions on an 
extensive scale, and present especially useful suggestions 
for the re-organization of the Royal Academy of Music. 
At Paris above 600 out-door students, selected from all 
parts of France, are educated; and at Naples between 
200 and 300 students are trained. In both cases the edu- 
cation is gratuitous to the students, the expenses being 
paid by the State. At Brussels there are about 500 
students whose expenses are defrayed partly by the State 
“ partly by the municipalities. 


The committee are of opinion that a National 
Academy for the United Kingdom, its colonies, and 








permanganate of potash, or Condy’s fluid. 


dependencies, should provide for the instruction of a 


| here, 


Sin,—Permit me to request you to take notice of very 


suspicious proceedings either begun or about to begin at 
Ealbuny. "his town-hall is an exquisite ooh of old 
English half-timbered building. It is to be “restored” 


by a local architect. The windows are to be enlarged, the 
glazing is to be modernised,—both these will entirely de- 
stroy the proportions of the building, as conceived and 


| intended by the old architect, who, of course, settled all 
| such points as parts of his whole. 


If you do not take care, we shal] have more blundering 
I trust you will keep a sharp look out. B.C 





ENGINEERING COMPETITIONS. 


S1r,—In 1862 a corporation about to sewer a town of 
considerable size and difficulties to be contended with, 
request plans to be forwarded to them, and afterwards 
appoint an engineer to select. 

This gentleman selects parta, and makes use of these 

lans and sections, and dodges the main outfall of mine a 
oe yards to make one he called his own. 

The plans, maps, and sections (specially pace have 
never been returned, although applied for at their offices, 
Are not the corporation liabie for the value of these plans, 
or what? seeing that they were expeusively got up and 
finished. Has any similar case been tried ? 

N.B.—The works have not been proceeded with, and 
the line may not be adopted ; but are the corporation not 
liable for a sum as the value of the planus used and not 
returned ? Victim. 








CUMBERLAND BLACK LEAD. 


Sir,—In your number of July 28th, you have an article 
headed, ‘‘ Black Lead Pencils: the Borrowdale Wad 
Mine,” wherein, it is presumed the mine is exhausted, and 
no lead or wad to be had. Such not being the fact, and 
having 8 property of many thousand pounds invested in 
the very article presumed to be out of existence, I 
respectfully request the insertion in your pages of the 
following facts :— 

At the present time we hold something like twenty tons 
of pure Cumbadend lead; and by the patented process, 
well known by all the pencil-makers as Brockedon’s, an 
for which he obtained the Council Medal at the Exhi- 
bition, 1851, and for the exhibition of which we have 
space granted at the coming Exhibition in Paris, we have 
here been supplying it to the trade, and to the present hour, 
in its original strength, a gravity, and free from 
grit. The genuine Cumberland lead may always be known 
by its silvery lustre and purity of colour, its peculiarly 
pleasant working, as well as its easy erasure with India 
rubber, qualities all wanting in the German and other 
imitations. The original mine has yet many chances, and 
will probably be worked again when the stock of pure 
Cumberland lead in hand is exhausted. 

Your insertion of the above will oblige, as our attention 
was called to the article by several of our customers. 

R. Epwarps (for Messrs. Brockepon). 

*,” We did not speak of the mine as being positively 
exhausted: on the contrary, we expressed a strong and 
favourable hope of its speedy resumption; and we cer- 
tainly did not intimate that the steck of Cumberland 
was used up, 








PROPOSED DECORATION OF ST. PANCRAS 
CHURCH, 


S1x,—Judging by your correspondent’s letter, the in- 
tended decoration of St. Pancras Church has not been 
decided in the most satisfactory manner. We shall feel 
obliged by your inserting the following letter, explaining 
the reason we declined competing. 

We were of the “‘ few” who had the pleasure of receive 
ing an application desiring estimates for the work, which 
expressly desired the contractor to see the drawings 
showing the intended decoration, which we supposed had 
been prepared by a competent authorized person. We 
carefully measured the church, and, before making the 
estimate, applied at the office of the surveyor for the 
drawings. 6 were told we could not have them, and we 
did not see them ; and that other competitors were pre- 
paring their estimates without. 

We should have been much interested in decorating the 
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church in pure taste, and would willingly have submitted 
competitive designs if we had been asked; for, as the 
church is correct in proportion and in constructive detail, 
it is of the greatest consequence it should be so also in sur- 
face decoration. And as we, if successful, should have 
had to carry out designs we could not see, either to judge 
of the style of ornament or the quantity of the work, we 
declined competing for the same. 

We hope it is placed under the superintendence of a 
competent person, and that the 
decorating one of the finest churches of its class will not 
terminate in failure, Haywarp & Pirmay, 








COMPETITION IN SHEFFIELD. 


resent opportunity of | ventured to repeat it. 





rately sung out “Cuckoo.” You know the! 
Borrowdale people have been immortalized by | 
Miss Martineau and other writers for their | 
attempt to wall in the cuckoo, in order to ensure 
eternal spring. In those days they used to 
resent the repetition of the silly story, and would | 
sometimes thrash the impertinent people who | 
On this occasion, one of | 
the men on guard hearing the clock, supposed | 
that some rude Keswickian was purposely insult- 
ing him, and threatened the supposed person that 
he would shoot him if he said that again. The 
clock very deliberately continued the obnoxious 
word, till Johnny, no longer able to restrain his 


Srz,—The Sheffield Church Extension Society ask four | indignation, fired his blunderbuss in the direc- 


local architects, whom they consider competent to carry 
out the work, to competelfor a church at Harrow, near 
Sheffield. 

It is supposed that they have already settled whom to 
give it to; but some of the committee, for a joke, want to 
see how many more pictures they can get, and so they 
advertise to ‘‘ Architects,” as if they were not already 
pledged. j 


How many will answer it ? Canta. 








WIDEN CHANCERY LANE. 


At the back of the houses in Old-square, 
Lincoln’s-inn, Chancery-lane, is an iron railing 
standing out from the houses about 3 ft. Could 
not this railing be thrown back that space and 
added to the pavement? As it is, only one 
person can walk on that side of the road. The 
space now is sunk in some 3 ft., and is a 
receptacle of refuse. T. M. 








FOOTPATHS. 


A very good and economical footpath can be 
made, by first levelling the surface of the 
ground, and then laying a bed of concrete, made 
with shingle and Portland cement, finishing the 
surface with about half an inch of the best 
Portland cement and clean washed river sand. 

R. N. 





In answer to “Inquirer,” I beg to say that 
asphalte and gravel make the best, and, in the 
end, cheapest path. It is hard, clean, dry, free 
from weeds, and durable. I wonder it is not 
more used. I suppose it is the common difli- 
culty of getting people out of a groove. There 
is a specimen at Upper Norwood, and another 
near South Kensington Museum, P.E. M. 








THE BORROWDALE LEAD MINE, 


Srr,—I have read with much pleasure your 
article on the Borrowdale “wad mine;” and 
being a native here, and therefore knowing 
something of the subject, perhaps you will kindly 
accept from me the following additional facts 
respecting it :— 

This wealthy black-lead mine excited the 
greedy to acts of dishonesty. One or two fami- 
lies in Keswick, indeed, were always accused of 
having increased their gains by receiving wad 
either pilfered from the rubbish-heap or by dis- 
honest miners, who contrived to secrete pieces 
from time to time, although the greatest atten- 
tion was paid to searching the men as they left 
the works. 

Jews, you correctly state, used to come 
down from London periodically to buy up any 
plumbago which might be had. Very scrupulous 
were these people on points of ceremonial. 
They brought their own pans and domestic 
cooking utensils; and, in order that no Gentile 
should use them during their absence, they 
wrote in chalk on the inside certain words in 
Hebrew to hinder pollution. They were not so 
scrupulous, I regret to say, in buying up the 
wad. 

When a wagon-load of lead was sent to London, 
within my remembrance, it was a great event. 
A great clumsy wagon, with four or six horses, 
used then to go from Keswick, owned by a well- 
known respectable carrier called Bill Jackson. 
Men from the mine walked on each side of the 
wagon, and with blunderbusses: of these I saw 
four at Mrs. Dixon’s (the late agent’s widow) 
yesterday, at Leathwaite. A curious story on 
this point is worth repeating :—While the black- 
lead was on the wagon in the Keswick ware- 
house, the men slept fully armed in order to 
guard the precious mineral. In the next house 





tion from which the sound proceeded. This 
being fall against a brick partition, did no more 
damage than alarming the inmates. It is, I 
believe, from these and similar stories, that the 
Borrowdale men are celebrated in the tradi- 
tionary lore of the Lake district, somewhat after 
the fashion of the wise men of Gotham. 
J. F. C. 











ST. JAMES’S PARK AND THE FOREIGN 
OFFICE, 


Sir,—The Builder contains a view of the Park 
Front of the new Foreign Office, and it reminds 
me to call the attention of the proper autho- 
rities, through the medium of your extensively 
circulated journal, to the very clumsy, inartistic 
shape of the eastern enclosure of St. James’s 
Park, in front of this imposing structure and the | 
parade, the iron railing of which seems to have | 
been put up so as to follow, without any attempt | 
at improvement, the devious line of the posts | 
and rails which formerly bounded the path- | 
way. 

I would suggest that the railing, from the south- 
east corner, where it joins the Birdcage-walk, 


gardens, should be made a straight line parallel 


front of the new Foreign Office. This would 
enclosure and the Parade-ground about equal, 
and give a more artistic feature to the whole. 
Government officials appear to me to sit much 


| such details (so much appreciated in Continental 
works), as evinced at Pimlico and Buckingham- 
gate, where, though the entire range of houses 


every possible facility to the forming a road from 
Grosvenor-place to Buckingham-gate, parallel 
with the Queen’s stables and riding-house, until 


palace ; and though the line was made by a new 
substantial, handsome, expensive! wall, it (the 
| line) was most needlessly curved so as not to be 
| parallel with the front of the riding-house, at a 
| greater cost, and so as entirely to spoil the best 
features of the arrangement. } em oy 











DEFENCE ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
ENGINEERS, MILLWRIGHTS, MACHINE. 
MAKERS, AND IRONFOUNDERS. 


Srr,—I dare say you will not object to men- 
tion that this Association has existed in Man- 
chester for the last six months. The objects 


themselves when any unwarrantable demands 
are urged by the workmen in combination, and 
to secure unity of action when it becomes ad- 
visable for the employers to act together for the 
general benefit. This is effected by the adop- 
tion of a mutual agreement and engagement of 
the members to abstain from giving employ- 
ment to workmen who are on strike against 
such employers as are members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The system of sending “Inquiry of character 
notes” to the last employer of a workman 
immediately on engaging him, has been found 
very advantageous. The intention of the Asso- 
ciation is “‘ Defence, not Aggression,” the rules 
having been framed primarily to protect against 
arbitrary demands originated by the trades 
unions. 

Similar societies are being formed in the 
principal towns and localities of Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and Yorkshire, and the various 
branches will be organised into one great Asso- 
ciation, working in concert. 


ENGINEERS’ ACTIONS. 


Hogarth v. Carrick.—This was an action (at Guildford) 
by one civil engineer against another, to recover the 
balance of a sum claimed for certain plans, &c., furnished 
with a view to the support of a railway Bill before Par- 
liament. 

The claim was for making by the plaintiff, at the de- 
fendant’s mee pee the usual Parliamentary surveys, 
drawings, and estimates of the projected lines of railway 
and branches running from the North Kent Railway to 
Erith, in the county of Kent, to the Tunbridge line of the 
South-Eastern Railway near Orpington, in the same 
county. The amount of charge was, as agreed, 200l.; 
deduct cash received on account, 135/.—balance, 651. 

The defence in substance was, that there was an error 
in the plans with reference to the “levels,” which it was 
said would have been fatal had the Bill been proceeded 
with. In point of fact it was not proceeded with, and so 
the question as to the effect of the error did not arise, 
The Bill wag opposed by the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Company, and upon other and broader grounds of oppo- 
sition, and in the result the Bill was withdrawn. Never- 
theless, as will have been seen, the greater part of the 
money had been paid for the plans, and the case for the 
plaintiff was that the error was only made an excuse for 
not paying the residue. 

The Judge (Willes), in summing up the case to the 
jury, said the law was, beyond all doubt, that if an error 
made the work wholly useless the party could not recover 
for it. And there was no doubt that it was the duty of 
the plaintiff to have made the plans correctly, and in com- 
pliance with the standing orders. In other words, the 
plaintiff was bound to do the work in such a way that it 
should be fit for the only purpose for which it was re- 
quired. His case, in effect, was that the circumstances of 
the present case took it out of the operation of the 
general rule of law, and that the error was of no practical 
importance, and had been waived, so that it did not pre- 
clude him from recovering. Whether this was so or not 
was for the jury. 

Verdict for the plaintiff—65/, 








to near the north-east corner, by the Admiralty- | 
with and at a suitable distance from the west ' 
make the exchange of quantity between the | 
{too lightly on the advantage of attending to, 


on the south side was removed, so as to give) 


it met the line parallel to the south front of the | 


aimed at are, to enable the members to defend | 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


‘ellington.—The new covered markets have 
| been formally opened. They have been erected 
| from plans furnished by Mr. Bidlake, of Wolver- 
hampton, architect; and the work has been 
done by Messrs. Trow & Sons, of Wednesbury. 
The buildings occupy an area of 110 ft. frontage 
| towards Butcher’s-lane, now Market-street, by a 
depth of 186 ft. towards New roads, on the sides 
laid out by the company, and entirely covered in 
by a series of span roofs, running from east to 
west, whereby a northern light is secured, and 
the strong rays of the sun prevented from pene- 
trating the market. Sky-lights, glazed with 
rough plate-glass, are carried quite across the 
market, and louvre ventilators, for a free current 
of air, are placed immediately under. A free 
drinking-fountain is fixed in the centre of the 
market. The style of the building is Italian, 
and the materials red Donnington brick, with 
dressings of Hollington stone. The total cost, 
| when completed, will amount to abont 10,0001. 
The new Town-hall, not yet completed, will be 
60 ft. long by 41 ft. 6 in. wide, with ante-rooms. 
| It is also projected to erect a corn exchange, for 
| the use of farmers, corn-dealers, and others, of 
the district. 

Preston.—The corner-stone of a new infirmary 

has been laid by the mayor of the borough. It 
is estimated, says the Manchester Courier, that 
the building will cost 12,000I., and it is intended 
to raise 10,0001. as an endowment fund; and all 
the recent improvements in hospital construc- 
tion have been embodied in the plans including, 
it is stated, “ recommendations from Miss 
Nightingale, Mr. Roberton, of Manchester, and 
Mr. Godwin.” The building, adds our authority, 
lis to be styled the Preston and County of 
| Lancaster Royal Infirmary. 
Oxford.—A wrought-iron lattice girder bridge 
'for foot passengers has been placed across the 
| river at Medley, for the convenience of persons 
| crossing from the strip of land running from the 
| centre of the stream to the Botley Turnpike, and 
also for those in Port Meadow. It spans the 
whole of the navigable portion of the river, above 
the lock. It consists of one span, 69 ft. in 
length, and 5 ft. in width. It rises in the centre 
to a height of nearly 10 ft. above the luw water 
line, so as to enable house boats to pass beneath. 
The navigation on that part of the river is now 
confined to pleasure boats. The structure was 
designed by Mr. James Castle, Engineer of the 
Upper Thames, and has been carried out by Mr. 
John Pinchbeck, of the Reading Iron Works 
Company. 

Clijton.—The new almshouses about to be 
erected and endowed at Berkeley-place, by Mr. 
T. W. Hill, of Stoneleigh House, Clifton Park, 
are to be built in the Gothic style of the latter 
end of the sixteenth century. The plans, drawn 
by Mr. Hansom, give accommodation for twelve 
inmates, there being six rooms on the ground. 








LANCASHIRE, 





was a Dutch clock, which at every stroke delibe- 


floor and six upstairs. 
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Warrington.—The town council have recently 
leased land for the erection of a new town-hall 
in Rylands-street (the centre of the town). The 
structure is to contain the session-room, bride- 
well, public offices, &c. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


chancel and the reseating of the church, the cost 


are designed by Messrs. Scrivener & Son, archi- 
tects, Hanley, who will superintend their execu- 
tion. The contracts for the building of the 


of the former being 1,500/., and that of the latter 
1,0451, have been let to Mr. J. Steele, of Hanley ; 
the decoration of the interior, the contract for 
which is 1551, is placed in the hands of 
Mr. Jos. Scarratt, of Hanley; and the fittings of 





Feckenham.—The church is undergoing a 
restoration. Mr. Day, of Worcester, furnished 
plans and superintends the work; and Mr. Nel- 
son, of the same city, is the builder engaged on 
the building. The most importantalterations have 
been made in the nave. At the west end, and 
underneath the belfry, the vestry formerly stood. 
A gallery, in which was the organ, occupied the 
west end, and extended round the north side. 
This gallery has been removed, aud the old 
vestry thrown into the church, thus exposing to 
view a large window at the west end, which it 
is hoped to fill with stained glass. The gallery 
on the north side still remains, but this will also 
be taken down when a district church or chapel 
of ease is built, as is projected, either at Astwood- 
bank or Hunt-end. The roof of the nave now 
corresponds in design with that of the chancel, 


comprising open timber-work of stained oak, | 


resting on carved corbels, each representing an 


angel holding some musical instrument. The | 


walls have been renovated, and the windows 
furnished with new tracery, &c. A vestry has 
been built on the north side of the tower. Before 
the work can be said to be completed, the church 
must be repewed. The vicar, in addition to 
his taking the lead in the restorations, presented 
to the church a short time since a new organ. 
The old tower is square, large, and low, with a 
pinnacle at each corner. This part of the 
building is also marked for restoration. The 
principal, and in fact only, doorway to the nave 
has a new erchway of stone and wood, and new 
double doors have been added. The church is 
to be heated with pipes. The entrance to the 
belfry passes by the new vestry, and access to 
the bells is obtained by several steep ascents, 
instead of, as is now the case in many churches, 
by winding stairs. Externally, the renovated 
nave has now an improved appearance. The 
roofs and main portion of the walls are new, and 
the tiling parti-coloured but subdued. Large 
spouts are added, and drains cut to carry off the 
water, and thus keep the walls dry. Abont 
7001. have been already expended in the restora- 
tions, and it is intended to spend some 3001. 
more, a portion of which is still required. 
Hanley.—The chief stone of a new church has 
been laid at Shelton Church. The new chancel, 
which forms a portion of certain alterations 
undertaken by the parishioners, will be erected 
at the cost of the rector. The pews in the 
church are to be replaced by open benches of 
appropriate design: the floor is to be relaid with 
stone and red and black Staffordshire tiles, with | 
borders of encaustic tiles; the whole of the stone 
work of the interior will be cleared of the plaster | 
which now covers it ; the pulpit will be removed, | 
and a new pulpit and reading-desk of oak will | 
be placed in their proper positions; the galleries | 
in the first two bays from the chancel on either 
side will be removed, and the seats of the next | 
bays turned towards the chancel ; the organ will | 
be removed from the west gallery to a chamber 
in the chancel arch; the choir will be placed in 
the chancel ; the roof will be decorated in colour 
and white diaper; and appropriate texts of 


ceiling has been replaced by an open timbered 
|roof. The principals have tie beams at the wall- 
|plate line, curved rafters springing from plain | 


istruts. The roof is covered with tiles laid on 


i 


the chancel, with the pulpit and reading-desk, 
| all of oak, are being executed by Messrs. Rattee 
|& Kett, of Cambridge. The cost of the whole 
‘of the alterations will be about 3,0001., one half 
|of which is borne by the rector, and the re- 
| mainder will be paid for by public subscription. 
Stowe.—The chancel of Stowe church, situated 
‘near Chartley Castle, having been restored at 
| the sole cost of Mr. J. P. Fitz-Gerald, the lay 
‘rector, the church has been re-opened for divine 
service. The north wall has been partially re- 
built, and the whole repaired. The flat plastered 


stone corbels, octagonal king-posts and curved 


diagonal boarding wrought on the under side, 





the whole of the roof timber being stained and 
varnished. The old fittings have been replaced | 
by oak stalls, the ends of which are surmounted | 
by carved poppy-heads. The pulpit, which is | 
placed in the north-east angle of the nave, has” 
a moulded Caen stone base, the upper portion 
being of oak. The windows have been re-leaded | 
and re-glazed with cathedral glass, excepting a | 
small semicircular-headed window on the south | 
side, which is filled in with stained glass, con- | 
taining a figure of John the Baptist. The) 
chance! is laid with red and black, and the com- | 
munion space with encaustic tiles. The small 
stained glass window alluded to is the gift of | 
the architect, Mr. W. G. Habershon, of the firm | 
of Habershon & Pite, of London, under whose | 
direction the work has been carried out by Mr. 
C. Espley, of Stafford, builder, at the cost of, 
about 500!. has 

Handsworth. — The spire of St. Michael’s | 
Church has been completed, together with altera- 
tions in the interior. The tower and spire have 
been built from the designs of Mr. W. Bourne, 
of Dudley, by Mr. Wilson, of Handsworth ; and | 
the total height from the ground is 165 ft. The | 
work has cost 1,5001. In the interior an east 
window has been erected, by Messrs. Hardman, 
at a cost of 2701. This window consists of five | 
lights, with tracery. The passion and death of | 
our Saviour are the subjects chosen for illustra- | 
tion. Other alterations have been made in the | 
church. The panels of the stone reredos have | 
been filled with slabs of alabaster, separated by 
pillars of red Devonshire marble; and the) 
emblems of the passion of our Saviour have 
been painted and gilt thereon. The pulpit has 
also been decorated. 





Hooks Received, 


Description and Defence of the Restorations of the 
Exterior of Lincoln Cathedral, with a Compara- | 
tive Examination of the Restoration of other | 
Cathedrals, Parish Churches, ¥c. By J. C.| 
Buckier, Architect. London: Rivingtons. | 
1866. 

A FEW years ago, when it was asserted that! 





be thoroughly well informed of all the circum. 
stances of the case, and, even then, move with 
the greatest consideration. 

Mr. Buckler, in the octavo volume he hag 
published, of 286 pages, can only, so far ag 
Lincoln is concerned, do as he had previously 
done, namely, deny in the strongest terms the 
truth of the injurious assertions :— 


* Fidelity, honesty, and precision [he says] are enforced 
in the execution of the restorations at Lincoln. These, 
within and without, are unostentatious: they seek not 
applause. They are doing good to the fabric; mnking it, 
as far as they extend, wm 4 as it once was, and fitting to 
be acknowledged by future generations as an unalloyed 
monument of antiquity. Its glories will still be those of 
its founders; its exquisite architecture will have nothing 
to frown upon as surreptitious and intrusive. The pride 
of the mason is to do his duty in his work to the satis- 
faction of his employers, and for the benefit of the cathe- 
dral, That he is unlettered is not his fault: it ie his 
praise that he is conscientious in the fulfilment of the 
obligations of his rightful calling. 

The statements in the preceding extracts from his 
written reports are borne out and fully justified by the 
evidence which has been given by intelligent and candid 
observers for years past. The success of the system is 
too well confirmed to be disparaged, or faith in its value 
shaken by the feeble and indirect assaults of meddling 
querists,”’ 

But as this is not sufficient to appease his 
displeasure, he turns on Professor Scott, to 
whom mainly he attributes the attack upon 
himself, and upbraids him, in unqualified terms, 
through the greater part of his book as a 
destroyer :— 

“Mr, G. G. Scott is not the right sort of friend to 
ancient churches; their walls groan under his prescrip- 
tions and his operations; death and destruction to 
antiquities follow his footsteps in many more instances 
than can be enumerated on the present occasion. He is 
not unaware of this fact, and while he is lecturing youth 
upon the sin of injuring a ‘bemossed’ stone, rushing 
from place to place, writing up the value of fifteenth 
century scraps of architecture, and telling the Times of 
his zeal, his prowess, and his power, he meditates havoc 
among the churches in other quarters, as shall be proved 
by his sign manual,”’ 

The removal of the chapel on Wakefield Bridge, 
of Doncaster church tower, the clerestory of 
St. Mary’s, Stafford, and of other remains, is 
thrown at him right and left, with many 
choice epithets; he does not “ understand his 


‘subject ;” “his first operation in restoring is 


to sweep away everything,” “crowbars and 
pickaxes are his instruments,” and “ he cannot 
endure that Lincoln Minster should be treated 
more considerately,” at least so says Mr. Buckler. 
With another architect who published a con- 
demnatory letter he is shorter, but not less de- 
cisive. Part of the charge was with reference to 
the capitals of the north entrance in the west front 
of the minster, and Mr. Buckler thus writes,— 


“The sculptures are valuable, and Mr. G. G. Scott 
made a pomt of bringing them into notice with great 
ceremony, terminating with a prophecy which has signally 
failed. Of these admirable objects of the scu!ptor’s 
chisel, Mr. G. G. Scott says, ‘the capitals are sufficiently 
sound tf left to them-elves, but I see plainly that their sub- 
stance is bistered and softened below the surface, so that t 
the scraping process ta applied their value will be utterly 
destroyed.’ The writer's observations, more close an 
attentive, led him to a different conclusion; and now that 
the sculptures are released from their defilements, Mr. 
G. E, Street daringly asserts that they have been re-cut : 
these are his woras—‘ The capitals of this door have been 
to a large extent recut, and not by skilful hands, 20 that 
their architectural value is entirely destroyed. If there 
were @ syliabie of truth in this statement, Mr. Street 
ought to have proved it by reference to the signs of re- 
worked capitals,—signs which could not be effaced from 
any of the members above and below connected with 
them. This, among many other shameless assertions, has 
pines Mr, Street out of court, and no further notice will 
ye taken of his sweeping invectives. He who tosses 
ancient architecture to the right and to the left, and mal- 
treats and distigures with architectural coxcombery the 
remains he spares, must needs exhibit his ecclesiological 
veracity at Lincoln,”’ 


The tone of the dispute is anything but agree- 


Scripture on labels will be inserted over the| the exterior of Lincoln Cathedral was being | able. 


arches and piers of the nave. The rebuilding of 
the chancel is the principal work. This part will 
be brought out to the extent of 22 ft., and the 





improperly treated by those to whom its restora- | 
tior was confided, we printed in our columns some | 
letters objecting to the proceedings. The correct- 


new chancel will be 36 ft. long by 28 ft. wide. |ness of the statements was denied, and it being 
A low screen wall of stone, prepared for a future | made evident that the works were under the 
metal or wooden screen, will divide the chancel! direction of a well - known architect and 
from the main body of the church. The form of|antiquary, Mr. Buckler, who asserted posi- 
the additional building is apsidal or semi-|tively that the necessary repairs were being 
decagon, with a banded shaft at each angle and|done with scrupulous care, we declined on a 
carved capitals, from which spring moulded more recent occasion to insert a reiteration of 
principals, meeting in a central carved boss,|the charges. It was assertion against asser- 
which, together with the purlins and rafters, | tion, and it is evident that outsiders cannot have 
will be of English oak. The heads of the win-|so complete a knowledge of the circumstances 
dows will be filled with geometric tracery in two | as the architect actually employed, and giving 


orders of moulding, alternately circles and 
triangles, foliated with pierced cuspings; each 
shaft, as proposed, being glazed with stained 
glass. On the exterior will be pinnacled 
buttresses to each bay, with open pierced para- 
pets, and between the windows will be shafted 
columns, with moulded caps and bases, and the 
apex of the roof will be surmounted by a wrought- 
iron foliated cross. The whole of the alterations 


| constant attention to the matter. Members of 
the medical profession in this country are en- 
deavouring, and pretty successfully, too, to prove 
each other ignoramuses, and to show that they 
know nothing of what they profess to teach. 
We are not at all anxious to aid in a similar 
exhibition of architects. It is, at any rate, very 
desirable that architects, before they interfere 
between other architects and their clients, should 











Some Account of the Medieval Organ Case still 
existing at Old Radnor, South Wales. By 
F. Heatucote Surron, M.A., Vicar of Thed- 
dingworth. London: Hatchard & Co. 1866. 


Orcans of the Gothic period are very rare 
things; that at Old Radnor, here illustrated by 
the Rev. F. H. Sutton, can scarcely be called 
one of them. It belongs apparently to the 
seventeenth century, though the lowest por- 
tion of it, with openings that show purely 
Gothic tracery, may be earlier. Altogether 
it appears to be the earliest known in 
this country, and Mr. Sutton has done good 
service by making it known. It is doubtiess 


arranged after the Mediwval manner, and is 
formed and decorated on the right principle. 
As Mr. Sutton points out, there is an excellent 
arrangement at the back of the instrument, 
which would always be found useful in cased 
organs. This consists of large folding shutters, 
which open so as to allow the pipes to be tuned, 
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and any needful repairs to be done, without un- 
screwing, or taking any part of the case to pieces. 
It is hardly necessary to remind the reader what 
a great advantage such an arrangement must 
be. Any one who has seen an organ tuned 
must have noticed what a troublesome process 
it often is; the difficulty of getting at the 
pipes being frequently an almost insuperable 
obstacle to putting them properly in tune. 

There is also another arrangement, in the 
plan of this organ, which might be adopted 
where needful and possible with great advan- 
tage, by which ample space is secured for the 
bellows (a very important point in organ build- 
ing). For this purpose the lower part of the 
case is made to project into the aisle, at the 
back of the organ, 2 ft. or 3 ft. This allows of any 
room that may be required for the lungs of the 
instrument, without in any way spoiling its 
appearance in the chancel of the church. It is 
a mere wreck at present, without its pipes and 
machinery. 

As an Appendix, Mr. Sutton gives some sug- 
gestions, and fifteen etchings illustrative of the 
construction of Gothic organs, 





Scorrish VANDALIsM. — Excursionists from 
Glasgow to Burns’s monument at Ayr have car- 
ried away the back of one of the monument chairs, 
on which are a series of paintings illustrative of 
the poet’s works, by Stevens. On Monday 
week, after a large party had left the grounds, 
it was found that an attempt had been made to 
enter the glass case containing the few relics of 
Burns that are in the monument. — Glasgow 
Daily Herald. 


TESTIMONIAL TO Mr. Newron, or THE METRO- 
POLITAN BoarpD or Works.—A number of gen- 
tlemen connected with the Metropolitan Board 
and the vestries of Mile End and adjoining 





parishes have presented to Mr. Newton an 


epergne in silver, a complete dinner service of | 


plate, and a purse containing 500 guineas. The 
centre piece of plate bore upon it the inscrip- 
tion,—“ This 


friends, as a sterling proof of their appreciation 
of his three years’ consecutive service as church- 
warden of Stepney, and their gratitude for im- 


We recommend | Provements in the east of London, which, as 


the book to the consideration of architects and | 'ePtesentative of Mile-end Old Town at the 


organ builders. 





VARIORUM. 


THE Bombay Builder is to be continued, and 
the No. for July has been issued.——The (Cal- 
cutta) Engineer's Journal for May last contains 
two long articles reprinted from our pages with- 


articles,—quite the reverse,—we never have ob- 
jected to our contemporaries all over the world 
taking “ for nothing” articles that cost us much 


| 


Metropolitan Board of Works, he, by his ability, 
energy, and perseverance, effectually promoted.” 
Sir J. Thwaites, who represented the Board at 
| the presentation dinner, referred to the value of 
the local improvements which Mr. Newton had 
aided in carrying into effect, particularising the 
| new street from Whitechapel to the Commercial- 
| road, 

out the slightest acknowledgment in either case. | 
We make no objection to the reproduction of our | 


OrENING OF A New THEaTrE IN Stockton.— 


The Stockton new theatre has been opened. The 
building, which is of oblong shape, stands in 
Yarm-lane, at the south end of the town, and is 
easy of access. 


The length from back to front is 


country. 


RESTORATION oF aN ANCIENT AsBEY.—The 
ceremony of reconsecrating the ancient abbey of 
St. Michel, on the coast of Brittany, has just 
taken place, and was attended by a large number 
of high ecclesiastics. 


A Panoramic Protocrarn.—A mode of get- 
ting a correct representation of an actual battle, 
landscape, &c., in a panoramic form, has been 
suggested in Paris. The main feature of the 
arrangement is a revolving cylinder, with a ver- 
tical slit in it, through which the images enter, 
and are thrown on a photographic mediam 
properly sensitised. 

THe Reapinc Dratnace.— The local Board 
of Health have appointed the borough sur- 
veyor, Mr. W. H. Woodman, to act as their 


| surveyor in preparing a scheme of sewerage 


. A | for the district, to be submitted to some eminent 
testimonial was presented to : 
abe ‘ ss : | engineer. 
William Newton, Esq., by a large circle of|, 


The surveyor is also to see whether 
a supply of pure water could not be combined 


| with the drainage system. 


Bronze Corin ror Iraty.—The government of 
Italy have just given Messrs. Ralph and Heaton & 
Sons, of the Mint, Birmingham, orders to proceed 
with a further supply of bronze coin for that 
Part is to be coined at Birmingham, 
and the remainder at the mint of Milan and 
Naples. This additional quantity of about 1,200 
tons is to be delivered as quickly as possible. 


AstLey’s THEATRE.—Mr. Ryder, one of our 


best actors, seems to have a special aptitude for 
| producing young actresses. Miss Sophie Young, 


under whose management Astley’s is now open 
for a short season, is evidently one of these, and 
plays a long and arduous part in a new version 


ot ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,” with much intelli- 
gence and grace. 


The piece is altogether very 


money ;—all we ask for, and indeed must insist 


on, is an acknowledgment of the source. 








Miscellanea. 





Tue Mont Cenis Rattway.—The shareholders 
of the limited company for carrying this line 
over the Mont Cenis Pass have held their first 
From the report of the 
directors it appears that the works are in active 
progress, and will probably be completed on the 
There are nearly 2,000 men 


general meeting. 


Ist of May, 1867. 
at work on the line. 


BuRSTING 


Water Works, Green Lanes, Stoke Newington, to 


their reservoir at Pentonville-hill, burst close to 
At a dis- 


the engine-house at the former place. 
tance of some 50 yards from the works, the main 
is laid in the garden fronting the residence of the 
manager of the company, and it is here where it 
is embedded but a few feet in the earth that the 
accident occurred. The water flooded several 
houses and gardens, broke down a wall, and 


stripped the road of gravel for at least an eighth | 


ofa mile. An opening was made into the main 
sewer, and this materially checked the force of 
the current till the water was turned off. It is 
stated that a defect in the metal was the cause 
of the accident. A new length of main was soon 
inserted, so that no public inconvenience might 
be felt from any temporary short supply of 


water, 


Accent with 4 Race Stanp at WOLvER- 
HAMPTON.— While the chief stakes were being run 
for at the Wolverhampton races, a temporary 
stand, near the jail, gave way, with 500 persons 
standing on it, seriously maiming several of them, 
and more or less injuring others. The two 
galleries that fell were made to accommodate 
about 600 persons. They were formed of five 
bearers, 15 ft. long and 3 in. in thickness, by 
9 in. in width, fastened at a high elevation to 
uprights of the same dimensions, and resting 
principally on barrels at the lower end. Across 
these seven rows of seats were placed. Between 
the higher and lower elevation the beams had 
no support, and they are supposed to have given 
way in the centre. The beams were fastened to 
the uprights with nails and by ropes. In con- 
Sequence of there being no centre support a 
police-officer declared to the chief proprietor 
while it was being put up that it was not safe with- 
out such supports, upon which it was promised 
that supports would be added. The occurrence 
shows the necessity of supervision in the erec- 
tion of such stands, as we have before often 


or A WATER-CONDUIT AT STOKE 
NeEWINGTON.—On Wednesday, the main conduit 
which leads from the New River Company’s 


| 110 ft.; breadth, 76 ft.; and care has been taken 
to have the edifice easy of egress in case of fire 
| or other casualty. No definite style of architec- 


well acted, and Mr. Brew has painted for it some 
effective scenery. 


DRINKING FouNTAINS FOR THE Poor. — The 


jtare has been adopted. The edifice is built of committee of the association for providing free 


|red brick, with freestone dressings. There will 
| be sitting room for 1,700 persons. The fronts of 
ithe boxes and the gallery are ornamented in 
cartonpierre, variously coloured. The ceiling is 
divided into eight panels in cartonpierre, and 
coloured in peach blossom and straw. The sun- 
light in the centre, surrounded by glass pendants, 
has 117 jets. The proscenium arch from the 
floor to the stage is 24 ft. The stage is 50 ft. in 
breadth, and 38 feet in depth. The edifice is 
| expected to cost between 5,0001. and 6,0001., and 
|is built by a company on the limited liability 
principle, in shares of 101. each. The architects 
were Messrs. J. Potts & Sons, of Sunderland ; 
contractor for the building, Mr. T. Bowdon, of 
Stockton; the decorations were by Messrs. 
Jackson & Son, of London; the stage and its 
appliances, by Mr. W. Jones, of London; decora- 
tive painting, Mr. G. F. Allan, Stockton ; stage 
gas-fittings, by Messrs. J. Jones & Co.; sunlight, 
by Messrs. Scrodes & Co., London; the whole 
under the superintendence of Mr. William 
Clephan, of Stockton, architect. 


Trapes Movement.—The great strike in 
\the iron trade still continues. In addition to 
| 12,000 men out of employment on the Tees and 
throvghout Durham and Northumberland, by a 
| strike in the manufactured iron trade, 2,000 or 
| 3,000 more have just turned out, in connexion | 


| with smelting or blasting, against the proposed 
| reduction of 10 per cent. in their wages. 
There has been a collision between French and | 
English navvies, in the neighbourhood of Cowden, 
near the Edenbridge Station, East Sussex. It. 
appears that the French engineers employed by | 
the contractors, Messrs. Waring, Brothers, have | 
engaged some 500 French navvies, to compete | 
with the English uavvies (about the same | 
number), who were earning 6s. per day, the | 
Frenchmen engaging to work for 43. per day, | 
and some even as low as 2s.4d. This led to the 
Englishmen attacking a farmhouse in which the 
French were lodged, and turning them, and their 
wives and childrer, out of the house in their 
bedclothes. One poor woman, who had been 
confined about a fortnight previously, pleaded 
hard that she should remain in the house, but 
they turned her out with the rest. The French- 
men fled to the Edenbridge Station, where they 





drinking-fountains have within the last ten days 
set up seven new fountains in the metropolis ; of 
these five are in Mile-end, one in Clerkenwell, 
and one in Brompton. They have also made a 
proposal to the parochial authorities to erect a 
fountain in Broad-street, Golden-square, in lieu 
of the pump which now exists there, and the 
water of which has been condemned as unfit for 
drinking purposes. 


UtiLizaTION OF THE CHELTENHAM SEWAGE.— 
In reply to an advertisement of the Local Board 
of Commissioners, Mr. Latham, C.E., of Croydon, 
has offered to take the town sewage, and to re- 
lieve the commissioners of all responsibility 
respecting it, provided he can find land on 
suitable terms, and that the Board in considera- 
tion of a payment of 3001. a year for the sewage 
should exercise their powers to enable the con- 
tractor to carry the pipes to any given point at 
the expense of the latter; and that the con- 
tractor should have the power of abandoning the 
contract at the end of seven, fourteen, twenty- 
one, or twenty-eight years. To negotiate with 
Mr. Latham, a select committee was appointed. 


Tue Prince or Wates’s NorroLtk SEat.— 
Sandringham House is at length to be made 
more worthy and more compatible with the wants 
of the household of the Prince of Wales; the 
erection of the first wing of the new building, 
with which the present house will be incorporated, 
having been commenced by the Messrs. Goggs. 
An altar tomb, in white marble, has been 
placed in the churchyard in the park by order of 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, in 
memory of the late rector. The inscription is in 
letters of solid lead, and is as follows :—‘‘ M. S. 
George Browne Moxon, 39 years rector of Sand- 
ringham and Babingley ; died, Jan. 28, 1866, in 
the 72nd year of his age.—Albertus Edouardus, 
P. In memoriam possuit.” 


THe New Warerworks ror Marton.—The 
ceremony of turning the first sod of the reservoir 
on Castle Howard road, which is to hold the 
future supply of water for Malton and Norton, 
has been performed by Mr. J. Hopkins, the 
borough bailiff of Malton. Mr. Easton, C.E., of 
London, has prepared a scheme by which Malton 
and Norton are to be supplied by pumping the 





were protected by the police, and where they 
will remain until orders are received from the 
Home Secretary how they are to be disposed of. 
One English navvy was taken up at the Petty 
Sessions, Tonbridge, charged with unlawfally 
assaulting and beating a French navvy, name 
unknown, who did not appear to prosecute. 


water from the Lady Spring, near Malton. The 
works have been let as follows :—Reservoir and 
mains, Messrs. Naylor & Company, Cleckheaton ; 
well and buildings, Mr. Baron, Norton; engines, 
Messrs. Carret & Co., Leeds; rails, pipes, &., 
Messrs. Hopkin, Gilkes, & Co., Middlesbrough, 
&c. The contracts amount to 4,0001., a consider- 





Prisoner was remanded. 





urged. 





able amount within the estimated cost. 
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Sovrn Kensincton Museum. — The visitors 
during the week ending llth August were on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, 11,581 in 
number; to the National Portrait Exhibition, 
by payment, 6,259; schools at 1s. per 30, 1,199. 


RECLAMATION OF LAND AND THE Scour oF 
Rivers.—A correspondent says: I understand a 
company has been organized for the purpose of 
reclaiming the great area of mud, many thou- 
sand acres in extent, which lies within the limits 
of Foaty Bay, Cork harbour. Is a waste of slob 
beneficial to the scour of a river? If so, would 
the benefit to the scour be so great as to be a 
serious obstacle to the reclamation of the waste? 


Tue New Law Covrts.—An Act of Parliament 
has just been issued, to amend the Acts relating 
to the intended Courts of Justice. The object 
of the statute (desirability of which we had 
mentioned) is to enable the commissioners to 
apply the public money to the purchase of land 
adjacent to lands described, for the widening of 
Carey-street, for improving the access of light | 
and air to the intended building for the Courts | 
of Justice, and other purposes. | 
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THe “ Prix Marnitpe” ror ARCHITECTURE. | 
Princess Mathilde has just established a prize for | 
the Central School of Architecture, in which | 
she takes interest. It is to be called the “ Prix | 
Mathilde,” and was announced in the following | 
letter :— 

**Wishirg to encourage the efforts of the young men | 
who form a part of the establishment under your direc- 
tion, I have resolved to found an annual prize, to be given | 
to the pupil of the school who shall have gained the most 
credit in the different examinations during the whole 
period of his studies. ye pom is to be awarded on the 
judgment of your council of direction, and is to consist | 
of a gold medal. I am happy in thus associating myself 
with the persons who, by their initiative, contributed 
to found in France a school so useful to the progress of | 
art.” | 


Cuorera Hospitars. — A report of the 
Council of the Epidemiological Society on 
cholera hospitals has been printed, by autho- 
rity of the society. From this report it ap- | 
pears that the council have consulted many 
eminent physicians and others as to the sub- 
ject of cholera hospitals; and from the replies 
received the council conclude that it is not 


advisable to admit cholera patients into the ° 


ordinary wards of general hospitals or infirmaries; 
but that they can be safely admitted into special 
wards, due precautions being taken; and that 
special hospitals ought to be also provided, as 
well as places of refuge for the unattacked 
inmates of unwholesome dwellings and localities 
where the disease has appeared, 


Hyauixe Bricks.—Sir,—The refdse of dust- | 
yards could with facility be converted into! 
durable bricks, by utilizing broken bricks, tiles, | 
pottery, clinkers, flints, chalk, stone chips, | 


Lovtn.—The foundation stone of the new 
town-hall has been laid by the Mayor with some 
ceremonial, wound up by an entertainment given 
by the Mayor to the Aldermen and Council- 
men, and shared in by the public at so much 
a-head. 


Tue LocomMoTivE MANUFACTURE aT NEwWCAS- 
TLE-UPON-TYNE.—It is estimated that since the 
commencement of the manufacture of locomo- 
tives in Newcastle nearly 3,000 of them have 
been made in that district, and of these upwards 
of 1,000 have been exported. Taking the average 
cost at 2,0001. each, it would result that the 
value of this branch of manufacture to Newcastle 
alone has been not less than 6,000,0001, 


VALvE oF Propexty aT THE WEsT-END.—The 
mansion, No. 15, Portman-square, with the wing 
building, forming part of the house, and the 
building in the rear, with spacious stabling, the 
gates opening into Portman-mews North, the 
residence and property of the late Lord Rivers, 
held of the Portman estate for a term of which 
only eighteen years will be unexpired at Michael- 
mas next—at ground rents amounting to 
591. 18s. 6d. per annum—was sold, by Messrs. 
Foster, of Pall-mall, for the sum of 10,8001., the | 
fixtures to be taken by valuation. The Duke of 
Leeds was the purchaser. 


Tue SCHEME FOR THE DRAINAGE OF THE Don 
VaLLtEY.—A conference has taken place at| 
Masborough, of representatives of the municipal 
bodies of Sheffield, Rotherham, and Doncaster, 
on the proposed scheme for the drainage of the 
Don valley. The report of Messrs. Fowler and 
Bazalgette was discussed at great length, and 
from Doncaster one or two objections were 
stated. It was considered by the deputation 
from that town, that the proposed sewer ought 
not to be an open but a covered one below 
Doncaster, as they feared that the effluvia from 
the sewage would create a nuisance in the neigh- 
bourhood, and injure the property of the corpo- 
ration, through which it will pass for some dis- 
tance. A second proposition was that Sheffield 
should pay the greater part of the cost. A sug- 
gestion was thrown out that if Barnsley con- 
tinued to send its sewage into the Don, that 
iver would be to a considerable extent still foul ; 
and great importance was attached to securing 
the co-operation of that town. Reference was 
also made to Chesterfield, but it was remarked 





Tue New Raitway Bripok st BatTrEersea,— 
The great railway bridge across the Thames at 
Battersea has been officially tested by Captain 
Tyler, on the part of the Board of Trade, and ig 
ready to be opened for public traffic. 


Sucar rrom Coat.—We have heard of sugar 
from saw-dust before, but now it is said that a 
chemist has extracted from coal a substance 
chemically undistinguishable from sugar. He 
has named it “ phenoze.” 








TENDERS 


For two villa residences proposed to be erected for Mr, 
Double, at Wimbledon, Surrey. Mr. C, Foster, archi- 





tect :— 
TU ORIIE scieskscsscceseavstetevesteinsces £1,200 0 0 
Bateheloe .ocrveccccccccssveccsssscone . 1,156 0 0 
CODD. cnttsccscersvecssncenssessessvsors 990 0 0 
NEI, ccscenhesnnapiccinanbonentankgiaens 045 0 0 
Nichol....... 910 0 0 
Starkie ....... 907 0 0 
Newberry . 900 0 0 
i. an 899 0 0 
BOOT | svnuasanersvesiconsstesntevensnancee 875 0 0 





For alterations and repairs to the Free Methodist 
Church, Charlotte-street, Islington. Mr, 8. C, Rogers, 
architect :— 





Williams & Son ... £1,017 0 0 
Dove, Brothers , . 95 00 
Camtad & BOOB . .acesesnsescsseccasiess 892 0 0 
Bargeant .occescecseccesssssovesseoseosso . 878 00 





Car- 


For building vicarage-house, Llanbadam Fawr, 
Mr. Withers, architect :— 
£1,760 0 


diganshire. 
T. Davies 
PUNE cnndatracnnntiidepenteens pravesonnes 
Edwards 
Williams 


Prererir tree 


0 
a 
6 
0 
5 
0 
7 








For building vicarage-house, Lianflhangel-y-Croyddin, 
Cardiganshire. Mr. Withers, architect :— 
Chester 21,649 0 0 
Williams 0 
BONGO 6 vccanincnticcvsbetsatceen 2 
GORE wisctniacencsvctenscessmacsctentonns 0 





For building vicarage-house, Nantewulle, Cardigan. 











shire. Mr. Withers, architect :— 
RN 6 cc dicislipdoesnsatmuhaticnaindl .. £1,076 10 0 
BATONS an rxsenderoundoveusenineyyandaniiond . 1,049 8 O 
OTD csnescsrsncorenesaghnenseconesconses 985 0 0 





For addition of bell-turret to Blakedown Church, Mr, 
Smalman Smith, architect :— 
AEE: diss ersiitcicens ttt—=_——7 2 
Binnian (accepted) 168 0 0 


HAO O teen ren eeeennnes 








that the sewage of that town might be very | 
properly utilised “at home.’ It was finally re-| 
solved, ‘‘That this meeting entertains a very | 
avourable opinion of the scheme of drainage as 
laid down in the report of Messrs. Fowler and 
Bazalgette, and expresses a hope that all parties 
interested may be willing to co-operate in carry- 
ing out the scheme.” 


New Buitprncs at Sovrn Kensincton.—A 


coke, &c. A portion thrown into an iron mould | 
(usual size), then dipped into a caldron of correspondence which has taken place between 
molten glass (broken bottles, &c.), it would | the Treasury and the Science and Art Depart- | 
interseminate and combine, thus forming a ment in regard to new buildings at South | 
valuable brick out of rubbish. They would be| Kensington has been issued. In a letter dated 
ready for use in a few moments. The abundance | 5th of December last, the Vice-President of 
of “stuff” in every town where bricks are| the Privy Council submits to the Secretary of 
required, removes the expense of carriage. No the Treasury plans and estimates of buildings, 
drying, stacking, burning, or waiting for the , to cost altogether, including those erected since 
weather.—_R.T. *,* These would be expensive | 1860, 481,0271. This sum will include all ex- 


products, nevertheless. A proposition for making 
bricks of slag from iron furnaces has been often 
mooted in our pages. 


Tue New Natronat Gattery Act.—On Satur- 
day the new Act to “enlarge and improve ” the 
National Gallery was printed. A site has been 
acquired in St. Martin’s-place, and part of the 
workhouse of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. The 
property in St. Martin’s-place, including the 
Provident Institution, belongs to the Crown, and 
the same is to be valued, and the amount paid 
to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. 
The Commissioners of Public Works are to carry 
out the Act, and a plan of the lands to be taken 
is to be opened at their office to inspection on 
the payment of one shilling. A sum of 67,0001. 
has been agreed upon for the workhouse, and 
one-third of the amount is to be paid within 
one month of the passing of the Act, and the 
guardians are to have the use of the place until 
October, 1868. The compalsory purchases are 
to be made within five years, and should, in the 
execution of the works, any human remains be 
discovered or tombstones, they are to be decently 
removed under the directions of the Bishop oi 

London. After the payment of one-third of 
the purchase-money for the workhouse the same 
is to vest in the Crown, 


terior sculptures and decorations, but not pic- 
tures and mosaics. He points out that the 
museum, if completed according to the present 
plan, will probably be the cheapest building of 
architectural pretensions ever erected in this 
country. It will cost only about 9d. per cubic 
foot ; the British Museum having cost Is. 6d., 
the Royal Exchange 1ld., and the New Houses 
of Parliament between 2s. and 3s, per cubic 
foot. The sums which have been voted since 
1860 for the new buildings at South Kensington 
already amount to 99,0001., leaving a balance of 
382,0701. To this sum should be added 10 per 
cent. for contingencies, say 38,0001., making a 
total estimate of 420,0701. for completing the 
works as proposed. A modified plan, however, 
had been proposed, which would provide for the 
probable wants of the Department for a consider- 
able time, omitting certain portions which are 
among the most decorated, and therefore the 
most costly parts of the building. The portions 
in this modified plan which it was proposed 
should be proceeded with were estimated to cost 
220,0001. On the 20th the Treasury intimated 
their approval of the scheme, but requesting 
further modifications, and ultimately by a letter, 
dated 24th May, gave their formal sanction to a 
proposal to expend 195,0001. during the ensuing 


For the Junior Carlton Club-house, Pall-mall, Mr, 
David Brandon, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr, 
Jas, Schofield and Messrs, Gardiner & Bell :— 


CAbits B OO. cevcccnnecerreregacenses £37,564 0 0 
A) SIRE RAR . 37,346 0 0 
Mansfield, Price, & Co. ......... 36,878 0 0 
I’ Anson, Brothers.......+...s0-0- . 36,233 0 0 
Trollope & Sons...... . 35,743 0 0 
Lucas, Brothers... 00 








For the erection of three houses, Kent-street, Borough, 
for the Rev. J.C. Clark. Mr. R. Parris, architect :— 
£646 


West (accepted) 00 





For the erection of a music-hall at the Star and Garter, 


Neckinger-road, Bermondsey, for Mr. Marks, Mr. 
Stewart, architect :— 
West (accepted) ........-....cccesseeses £393 0 0 





For house and shop in Kingsland-road. Mr. G. Nice, 





architect. Quantities by Mr. Ladds:— 
Browne & Robinson ............... £1,718 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler ..... 1,706 0 0 
Henshaw........... 1,695 0 0 
Simms & Marten 1,677 0 0 
SIIOE -  vigctipsaliapabensenntetinsennene 1,670 0 0 





For alterations at 103, Westminster-bridge-road, for 


Mr, Beacham. Mr. R. Parris, architect :— 
SINE. cacindvevastictncrnenansantendinse £498 0 0 
George ....... pinseepsussbdnebeuponcecd . #1 00 
be | ee 412 0 0 





For the erection of seven cottages, Jamaica Level, 
Rotherhithe, and alterations of others, for Mr. J, Core 
nick, Mr. D, Gylby, architect :— 


Cottages. Alterations, 
Gillett & Wisbey ...£1,045 0 0 ...£105 0 0 
GRAMS. ccsctreossessecce 970 0 70 0 0 
ME vistiiecinianeneincte 910 0 0 73 7 0 
West (accepted)...... 66 9 0... 6 0 0 





For the erection of a villa residence at Seven-oaks- 





road, om for Mr. George Lachlan, Messrs, 
Wimble & Taylor, architects :— 
House. Stables, &c. 
Chalklin & Son ...... £2,147 0 0 ... £320 0 0 
SRS“ doveccunuans ones 3000 0 0 ws 36 0 0 
ras « 2,020 00... 3000 
Simms & Marten ... 1,962 0 0 ... 329 0 0 
Punnett & Son 1,990 0 0 289 0 O 
Grinstead,.., 31 9 3 ... 332318 O 
ADBCOMD cecoseiccocoeee 880 0 0... 327 0 0 





For house at Dulwich Wood Park, for Mr. A, G, Find- 
lay. Mr. H. Blackwell, architect :— 
Timewell (accepted) £1,173 0 0 


For the erection of a p air of villa residences at Brom- 
ley, Kent, for Mr. J. Wilks. Mr. W. Barret, archi- 
tect :— 








six years. 


Roffey (accepted) ,,....... 


ere £1,733 0 0 








